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m£  mR  NAS  TA(J6HT 
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NOW  is  the  time  for  planning 

.  .  .  het  us  work  with  you 


War  conditions  have  caused  a  record  de>  The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regular  Monroe 
mand  for  Monroe-trained  graduates — a  de-  Adding  Calculator  for  schools  only  .  .  .  let 

mand  that  will  continue,  for  business  has  us  explain  its  availability  under  present  con¬ 

found  them  indispensable.  Here  are  three  ditions. 
ways  that  we  can  help  you  plan  now  for  the 
future.  (1)  Recommend  the  proper  machine 

equipment  for  your  future  needs.  (2)  Help  ‘ 

you  plan  courses,  and  discuss  and  recom- 

mend  text  books.  (3)  Study  the  employment 

area  you  serve,  to  see  if  you  can  get  priority 

for  equipment  now. 

Call  on  your  Monroe  representative  or 
write  our  Educational  Department— be  ready  ^  '  ’"^W' 

to  meet  the  demand  for  Monroe-trained  V-  ^  ^  B 

students.  ...  V  I  I 


Office  Proctic*  Course— 50-/es5on  course 
adapted  to  Monroe  Educator— 50^  including 
TeacheFs  Manual, 

School  Manual  of  Instruction— in  2  parts— 
elementary  and  advanced.  $1S0  including 
answers. 


Educational  Dtpartmoel 
Orange,  Now  Jersey 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 


Fundamentals  of  Junior-College 
Business  Curricula 

R.  W.  GODDARD 

Dean,  Rochester  Junior  College,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


This  article,  written  by  the  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  introduces  a  series  of  articles  on  junior>college  business  edu* 
cation.  The  growth  of  adult  business  education  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent 
years  that  our  educational  program  has  not  caught  up  with  it.  This  growth 
will  continue  for  several  years  during  the  postwar  peri^. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  series  will  stimulate  business  educators  to  give  im* 
mediate  attention  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  confronting  them  on  this 
post'high  school  level.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  Comments  on  each  article  in  the  series  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
editors  and  the  authors  of  the  articles. — Editor 


qERHAPS  no  movement  in  the  history  of  ed- 
.  ucation  has  been  more  dynamic  than  that 
f  the  junior  college.  The  Junior  College 
Mrectory^  of  January,  1944,  lists  586  junior 
olleges  with  a  total  enrollment  of  325,151 
tudents.  There  exist  today  approximately  800 
olleges  and  universities — the  result  of  300 
ears  of  educational  development.  The  nearly 
iOO  junior  colleges  have  been  organized  with- 
n  the  past  45  years,  which  indicates  the  virility 
if  this  movement. 

The  original  objective  of  junior  colleges  was 
0  prepare  students  for  continued  study  in 
ome  four-year  college  or  university.  Nearly 
ill  curricula  offered  two  years  of  work  accept- 
hle  to  colleges  and  universities.  Koos’s*  inves- 
igation  of  the  junior-college  movement  in  the 
arly  1920’s  disclosed  some  outcropping  of 
Tovisions  for  training  in  terminal  or  semi- 
rofessional  courses.  These  have  since  devel- 
pcd  into  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 

‘Walter  C.  Eells,  Junior  College  Directory,  Amer- 
»  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Washington, 
>.  C,  1944,  p.  3. 

'Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Junior  College  Movement, 
iinn  and  Co.,  1925,  pp.  121-144. 


junior-college  movements,  until  now  many 
junior  colleges  have  considerably  more  than 
half  of  their  students  enrolled  in  terminal 
courses.  Numerous  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  this  development,  but  four  have  had  a  ma¬ 
jor  influence. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
economy,  employers  have  demanded  a  greater 
degree  of  skill  and  maturity  than  is  found  in 
most  high  school  graduates.  This  demand  is 
reflected  in  a  statement  recently  made  by  the 
personnel  manager  of  one  of  America’s  great 
organizations  that  “the  day  of  the  office  boy’s 
becoming  a  manager  or  president  of  the  plant 
is  rapidly  passing.” 

The  second  reason  for  the  development  of 
terminal  curricula,  which  may  be  the  result 
of  the  first,  is  the  postponement  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  age.  We  realize  that  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  peace  economy  we  will  again  be 
faced  with  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  hire 
high  school  graduates.  There  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  among  educators  that  these  un¬ 
employed  youths  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  education  and  training. 
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A  third  reason  for  the  development  of 
terminal  curricula  is  the  large  percentage  of 
students  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  first  or 
second  year  of  college.  The  standard  prepro¬ 
fessional  and  liberal  arts  training  of  one  or 
two  years’  duration  left  these  students  unpre¬ 
pared  for  employment.  Many  educators  felt 
that  these  students  should  be  provided  with  a 
more  utilitarian  curriculum  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  liberal  arts  program  offers. 

Lastly,  the  demand  of  both  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  for  vocational  training  has  prompted  the 
development  of  terminal  courses.  The  need 
for  such  a  program  prompted  me  to  investigate 
such  possibilities  in  my  community.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
medical  secretarial  course  in  the  United  States — 
at  the  Rochester  Junior  College,  in  1927.  An 
examination  of  the  course  offerings  in  junior- 
college  catalogues  warrants  the  assumption  that 
at  least  half  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
terminal  courses  are  taking  business  curricula. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  too  often  wish  direct  and  specific  train¬ 
ing  of  a  skill  and  do  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  general  education.  Perhaps  this  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  materialistic  thinking  of  our  present 
civilization.  Some  administrators  have  found 
it  necessary  to  sugar-coat  courses  of  a  cultural 
nature  by  giving  them  a  title  suggesting  a 
practical  business  content. 

Employers  and  students  want  training  in  a 
skill  for  a  position.  Commercial  occupations 
are  increasing  rapidly  in  the  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions  and  in  the  numbers  employed  in  each 
occupation.  An  examination  of  most  business 
curricula  indicates  that  this  seems  to  be  their 
primary  objective.  Even  before  the  war, 
courses  were  accelerated  to  this  end — to  the 
neglect  of  general  education. 

We  have  learned  since  the  war  began  that 
skills  can  be  taught  much  faster  than  they  had 
been  in  our  traditional  schools.  However,  in 
the  accelerated  programs,  we  have  completely 
left  out  the  other  half  of  our  purpose — loca¬ 
tion  for  life.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  women 
graduating  from  these  courses  have  received 
material  assistance  in  obtaining  a  knowledfje 
and  understanding  of  our  complex  society  and 
the  implications  of  our  global  economy.  One 
of  the  great  faults  of  our  democracy  is  the 
fact  that  so  few  understand  the  functions  of 
capital  and  labor. 

The  National  Council  of  Business  prepared 


a  "Statement  of  Learning  Outcomes  for  Corr 
mercial  Education,’’®  which  states  in  concis 
form  the  following  objectives:  (1)  vocation, 
efficiency  sufficient  to  permit  a  graduate  to  ot 
tain  an  initial  business  position;  (2)  the  abili^ 
to  adapt  oneself  to  occupational  change;  (3 
knowledge  of  business  practices;  (4)  an  appR 
ciation  and  understanding  of  the  more  in 
portant  economic  problems  of  present-day  life 
(5)  the  development  of  a  personality  that 
be  welcomed  in  business  and  society;  (6)  hi^ 
ethical  standards. 

After  providing  the  essential  cultural  trair 
ing,  the  remainder  of  the  business  curriculm 
must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  develop 
ment  of  skill  in  the  various  areas  for  which  th 
curriculum  is  designed  to  train.  The  choice  c 
these  areas  should  not  be  left  to  chance  1 
to  modeling  of  a  local  program  after  one  th 
has  been  successful  in  another  communi^ 
Surveys  of  both  job  possibilities  and  the  typt 
and  number  of  pupils  available  should  be  ."144 
Often  only  the  local  demand  for  skilled  woi 
ers  is  determined,  but  job  possibilities  of  co6j 
munities  of  surrounding  cities  that  draw  d 
ployees  from  the  school  in  question  shoij 
not  be  neglected.  The  school  must  also  caj 
sider  the  type  of  student  available,  that  i 
whether  he  should  be  trained  in  machine  J 
other  routine  courses  or  in  highly  technic 
subjects. 


Community  Facilities 


Another  criterion  often  neglected  in  such^ 
study  is  the  facilities  of  the  community  ft' 
training  in  these  fields.  For  example,  in  R(xl: 
ester  there  are  excellent  facilities  for  hottj 
and  restaurant-management  courses.  This  tpp 
of  training  might  also  include  co  operatl 
courses  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages 
work  experience.  This  type  of  training  d 
only  teaches  the  student  "business  sense”  h 
it  also  correlates  his  training  with  his  wo2 
It  shows  him  the  value  of  applying  what« 
has  learned  in  school. 

While  vocational  guidance  should  be  si 
in  grade  and  high  school,  the  student  u 
must  make  his  choice  for  future  emplo 
while  he  is  of  the  junior-college  age.  Thi| 
is  need  for  a  sound  program  of  guidaif 
occupational  information,  placement,  and 
low-up.  Workers  are  happier  when  sucaj! 


J 


'Journal  of  Business  Education,  October,  19^' 
p.  26.  \ 
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nj  ful,  and  proper  guidance  assists  in  attaining 
isj  this  objective. 

mj  There  is  a  growing  reali2ation  in  our  demo- 
[)b!  cratic  society  of  the  need  for  a  broadened 
liti  course  in  business  education — one  that  will  not 
only  prepare  the  student  to  make  a  living,  but 
will  also  be  broad  enough  to  teach  him  how 
to  live.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  accelerate  this 
if(i  realization  until  the  broadened  business  cur¬ 
ricula  will  be  more  readily  accepted  by  parents, 
li^  students,  and  employers?  The  junior  college 
I  should  have  the  vision,  the  capacity,  and  the 
air]  ability  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Meeting  of  Business  Education 
Department  of  the  N.E.A. 


THE  Department  of  Business  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  held  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  July  4  at  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  followed  by  an  address  by  Wilfred 
J.  Loeffler,  co-ordinator  of  business  and  distribu¬ 
tive  education  at  the  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School  in  Denver.  Mr.  Loeffler  spoke  on  '’Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  the  Postwar  Period.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Erwin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division 
Hi^li  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


mid  E.  M.  Keithley. 


B.  A.  Shilt 


First  Vice-President:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Buffalo 
(New  York)  Public  Schools. 

Second  Vice-President :  Mary  D.  Webb,  Illinois 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  Richmond 
Professional  Institute,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Treasurer:  J.  E.  Whitcraft,  Alfred  (New  York) 
University. 

Executive  Committee  (term  to  expire  1947):  H. 
D.  Fasnacht,  Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver; 
Ruth  Griffith,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  High  School; 
Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

J.  E.  Whitcraft  was  appointed  associate  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  for  1944-45,  and  H.  D.  Fasnacht 
was  re-appointed  national  membership  director. 

Dr.  Cecil  Puckett,  the  outgoing  president  of 
the  Department,  and  the  other  officers  who 
served  with  him  during  the  two-year  period  in 
which  the  Department  canceled  its  regular  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  Department  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  carried  out  their  responsibilities  during  this 
difficult  period. 

In  leaving  the  office  of  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  Dr.  Puckett  takes  on  an  even  greater 
responsibility  as  the  incoming  president  of  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Education. 


J.  E.  Whitcraft 


H.  D.  Fasnacht 


S.  J.  Wanous 


Ruth  Griffith 


M  A.  .Sherman 


Mary  D.  Webb 
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Now  overseas  with  his  unit,  a  former  business 
teacher  tells  of  his  experiences  as  an  Army 
clerk,  stenographer,  and  general  factotum. 


OL  C 


ompan^ 


cu  in  the  ^l^ieid 


M/Sgt.  FRED  C.  ARCHER 

United  States  Army 


IN  a  previous  article^  I  described  the  many 
activities  of  a  comoanv  clerk  in  the  Armv 


i.  activities  of  a  company  clerk  in  the  Army 
in  garrison.  When  the  unit  is  moved  into  the 
field,  entirely  different  conditions  prevail,  in 
turn  affecting  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
clerk  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  each. 

Once  a  military  unit  leaves  garrison,  the 
task  of  readjusting  to  new  conditions  begins. 
Gone  are  such  commonplace  conveniences  as 
offices,  office  furniture  and  equipment,  and 
electricity;  gone  is  the  permanent,  comforting, 
and  protecting  roof  over  one’s  head.  Add  to 
this  the  turmoil  of  movement  every  few  days, 
and  the  extent  of  the  readjustment  can  be 
vaguely  appreciated. 

Ideally,  considerable  time  and  thought 
should  be  spent  in  planning  for  the  field  long 
before  a  unit  moves.  Boxes,  cabinets,  desks, 
and  other  items  have  to  be  constructed  by  com¬ 
pany  carpenters.  They  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  organization,  and  the  amount 
of  foresight  which  the  clerk  uses  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  those  needs  will  reflect  itself  in  lasting 
satisfaction  or  ever-present  trouble  later  on. 

Emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  simplicity, 
lightness,  compactness,  and  accessibility.  The 
clerk  can  get  valuable  suggestions  from  men 
who  have  been  in  the  field  before  and  even 
from  his  own  experiences  in  practice  camping 
exercises.  He  "knows  from  the  very  start,  of 
course,  that  he  will  carry  into  the  field  onl  * 
the  barest  minimum  of  materials  at  best,  but  the 
proper  determination  of  these  is  a  headache 
Among  the  minimum  items  are: 

1.  Stationery:  bond  paper,  second  sheets,  carbon 
paper,  scratch  pads,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  clips  and 
rubber  bands,  stencils  and  styli,  erasers,  index  cards 

2.  Official  forms  of  all  types. 

3.  Equipment:  typewriters,  stencil  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine,  parts  and  supplies. 

4.  Set  of  Army  Regulations,  War  Department 
circulars,  etc. 


3.  Basic  training  and  technical  manuals. 

6.  All  bulletins  and  memoranda  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters  that  relate  to  standard  operating  procedure. 

7.  All  prior  morning  reports  and  sick  books. 

8.  Personnel  records. 

9.  Current  correspondence  files. 

10.  Company  fund  records. 

11.  Company  files  of  a  special  nature,  such  as  com¬ 
pany  orders,  training  program,  and  transfers. 


Unless  these  matters  are  considered  well  in 
advance,  the  clerk  is  apt  to  be  caught  totally 
unprepared  if  a  36-hour  movement  notice  is 
received.  Full  knowledge  that  his  supplies 
must  last  for  an  indefinite  period  adds  no 
comfort  to  the  situation. 

In  the  field,  after  the  proper  headquarters 
site  has  been  selected  and  the  tent  erected, 
experiments  in  layout  begin.  Space  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  first  sergeant,  one  or  more 
clerks,  messengers,  and  on&  or  more  officers. 
Even  in  such  small  space  and  seemingly  make¬ 
shift  conditions,  proper  layout  pays  dividends 
in  convenience,  comfort,  protection,  utilization 
of  natural  light,  and  efficiency  through  func¬ 
tional  flow  of  work.  Directional  signs  are  soon 
placed,  communications  installed,  and  the  day’s 
work  begins. 


The  Company  Clerk  At  Work 


‘"Office  Work  in  the  Army,"  The  Business 
Education  World,  May,  1943,  p.  521. 


The  "day”  in  the  headquarters  tent  runs  ith 
from  sunup  to  sundown,  as  little  or  no  woA  Bj 
can  be  done  at  night  due  to  blackout  conditions  ©u 
and  the  inadequacy  of  dark  lanterns  for  clerical  itii 
work.  A  "Charge  of  Quarters”  is,  however,  ^ 
on  duty  all  night  to  take  care  of  messages  and  ms 
any  emergencies.  e  c 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  r’s 
sergeant  must  prepare  the  morning  report  0l 
(W.D.,  AGO  Form  1),  completing  calcula-  me 
tions  of  company  strength  of  officers  and  cn-  m 
listed  men  for  the  day  just  closed  as  of  the 
previous  midnight.  He  also  computes  ratio*  ne, 
strength,  records  special  events,  and  enters  ex  )rk 
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illanatory  remarks  covering  strength  changes 
i'^om  day  to  day. 

i  This  done,  the  information  is  passed  along 
0  the  company  clerk,  who  fills  out  a  Daily 
ifcrength  Report  based  on  totals,  and  also  com- 
f^etes  individual  Reports  of  Change  (W.D., 
liGO  Form  303)  in  each  instance  in  which 
he  status  of  an  individual  was  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  being  considered.  Both  reports  go 
ihrough  channels,  the  Daily  Strength  Report 
iping  to  the  highest  administrative  headquar- 
irs  in  the  area,  while  the  individual  Reports 
i-  i  Change  go  to  the  Machine  Records  Unit, 
fhich  keeps  complete  detailed  records  on  each 


(jldier. 

At  this  time  entries  are  also  made  in  the 
ick  book  (W.D.,  AGO  Form  5)  so  that  men 
n-  importing  at  sick  call  may  receive  proper  medi- 
ll  attention. 

in'  The  company  clerk  must  be  expert  in  the 
ly  (pmpletion  of  both  the  morning  report  and  the 
is  ick  book  so  as  to  be  capable  of  "taking  over" 
es  I  the  absence  of  the  first  sergeant.  The  latter 
10  I  often  detailed  to  special  assignments;  so  this 
4bstitiition  is  not  infrequent. 
irs^Just  as  soon  as  the  morning  meal  is  fin- 
^  :^d,  the  officers  come  in  to  check  the  mail 
bc  hd  dictate  letters  covering  developments  of 
)rc  F  previous  day.  Correspondence  is  not  nearly 
xs.  b  voluminous  as  it  was  in  garrison,  but  what 
ce- 1  done  has  to  be  extremely  accurate  and  speed- 
ids^  executed.  A  typographical  error  in  a 
ion  Movement  order  instructing  a  unit  to  proceed 
nc- '  Certain  number  of  miles  in  the  general  di- 
lonlctlon  of  the  combat  area  may  prove  disas- 
ly’sjous.  A  delay  in  getting  letters  completed 
jid  on  the  way  may  make  a  difference  of 
whole  day  in  delivery,  since  mail  service 
Inctions  only  infrequently  and  messengers  are 
(served  for  exceedingly  important  errands 
unsjithin  easy  reach. 

oik  By  the  time  the  clerk  reaches  the  field,  he 
ions  lould  have  a  sufficient  grasp  of  all  adminis- 
■ical  itive  matters  to  be  able  to  sort  mail  rapidly, 
ver.  Ice  care  of  routine  matters  immediately  by 
and  mself,  and  discuss  more  involved  cases  with 
e  commanding  officer  promptly  upon  the  lat- 
fiist  r's  arrival. 

Office  work  is  a  "necessary  evil”  to  the  com- 
anding  officer  in  the  field;  any  extra  facilita- 
cn-  m  by  the  clerk,  such  as  having  pertinent 
th<  gulations  and  files  available  at  the  proper 
ioB  ne,  does  much  to  dispatch  the  day's  desk 
W"  )rk.  The  commander  can  then  have  the 
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balance  of  the  day  for  "running  the  war."  As 
he  may  not  be  in  headquarters  until  the  next 
morning,  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
clerk  must  be  unqualified. 

Army  officials  expect  the  usual  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  layout  and  appearance  of  corres- 
dence.  This  expectation  challenges  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  pride  of  the  clerk,  because  he  will 
often  be  operating  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  His  typewriter  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  weather,  rain,  and  dust.  He  must 
clean  it  with  religious  regularity.  He  must 
know  how  to  make  minor  repairs,  because 
there  is  no  place  to  go  for  repair  service  in 
the  field.  The  stationery  requires  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  protection  as  well.  "Wet  paper 
and  carbon"  is  an  experience  that  is  needed 
only  once  to  drive  the  lesson  home. 

Multicopy  work  is  the  general  rule.  Suf¬ 
ficient  copies  are  made  for  all  higher  echelons 
in  military  channels.  There  are  still  formal 
reports  that  will  be  required  occasionally,  and 
these  may  present  problems  in  layout.  All  rules 
set  forth  in  Army  Regulations  340-15  are 
faithfully  observed  in  questions  of  mechanical 
setup  and  principal  features. 


Filing  and  Communications 

Since  the  volume  of  correspondence  is  lighter 
in  the  field,  the  amount  to  be  filed  each  day 
is  also  smaller. 

A  follow-up  file  is  used  on  current  matters 
of  passing  importance.  Papers  to  be  kept 
permanently  are  filed  in  regulation ,  9I/2  by 
121/2  envelopes,  as  provided  in  AR  345-620. 

Each  piece  of  correspondence  is  numbered 
serially  for  each  calendar  year.  This  number  is 
marked  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
first  page  of  each  piece  of  filing.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  is  filed  in  numerical  order  without 
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folding.  As  used,  numbers  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope  are  underscored  with  ink  or  in¬ 
delible  pencil.  The  date  and  subject  are  placed 
in  appropriate  columns.  When  one  envelope 
is  completed,  another  is  begun.  For  ready 
reference,  an  alphabetical  index  is  maintained 
and  posted  daily. 

In  the  field  a  definite  decision  has  to  be 
made  as  to  the  necessity  for  filing  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Inconsequential  papers  may  be  disposed 
of  promptly.  TTie  clerk  uses  his  experience  to 
discriminate.  He  may  seek  the  commander’s 
advice  in  borderline  cases. 

Also  under  the  heading  of  filing  falls  the 
clerk’s  duty  of  inserting  and  posting  regula¬ 
tions,  changes  in  regulations,  and  official  cir¬ 
culars,  bulletins,  and  memoranda.  These  must 
be  watched  closely,  because  the  company  com¬ 
mander  is  expected  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
them  without  the  assistance  of  reminders  and 
interpretations  from  higher  headquarters,  as 
was  so  typically  the  case  in  garrison. 

The  headquarters  tent  is  the  hub  of  all  com¬ 
munications  for  the  unit. 

Outgoing  mail  is  taken  to  a  designated  rail¬ 
head  by  the  unit  mail  orderly,  who  also  picks 
up  the  incoming  letters  and  packages.  These 
are  sorted  and  properly  distributed.  The  unit 
mail  orderly  also  stands  ready  to  assist  fellow 
soldiers  in  wrapping  and  mailing  of  packages, 
obtaining  of  money  orders,  registry,  V-mail, 
and  other  postal  problems.  In  his  spare  time 
he  serves  as  general  utility  messenger. 

Hand-delivered  messages  come  and  go  all 
day  long.  'They  require  careful  preparation, 
double  checking,  and  speedy  routing.  Con¬ 
firmations  are  generally  sent  by  mail. 

Telegrams  and  radiograms  are  prepared  on 
special  forms  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
nearest  Signal  Corps  unit  equipped  with  the 
required  sending  apparatus. 

Movement  orders  covering  the  clerk’s  own 
unit  or  service  units  are  plotted  and  spotted 
on  a  pin-covered  situation  map  kept  in  head¬ 
quarters.  This  must  be  done  faithfully  and  with 
close  attention  to  detail,  since  the  map  is  the 
key  to  all  transportation  and  communication — 
in  fact,  to  the  very  security  of  the  company. 

A  plug-type  switchboard  operated  in  the 
headquarters  tent  connects  with  the  other  dis¬ 
persed  installations  of  the  unit  and  also  with 
the  next  higher  echelon.  Service  must  be 
maintained  24  hours  a  day.  The  operator  must 
be  skilled  and  alert.  Messages  range  from 


pure  routine  to  urgent  reports  on  troop  moy 
ments  from  higher  headquarters  or  from  ti 
company’s  own  outpost  guards.  Such  repoi 
must  be  noted  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
curacy,  and  full  and  immediate  action  must! 
taken.  This  requires  training,  a  cool  heal 
and  an  awareness  of  the  total  situation  of  co« 
pany  operation. 

Since  the  company  clerk  is  constantly  |i 
hand  at  headquarters,  he  plays  an  importaj 
part  in  all  these  functions.  He  is  sought  {| 
all  kinds  of  information;  he  issues  instructiq 
to  subordinates  with  reference  to  all  phases  | 
communications  and  "fills  in’’  a  vacancy  in  ai 
job  should  the  occasion  demand.  i 


The  Soldier  Gets  His  Pay 


Pay  roll  requires  the  same  painstaking  ci  j 
and  attention  as  was  needed  in  garrison.  Sti|  | 
compliance  with  AR  345-155  is  demanded.!  a 
As  might  be  expected,  the  new  circi^  ^ 
stances  create  nev/  pay-roll  problems  for  t| 
clerk.  'The  pay  roll  requires  undivided  attij  a 
tion  and  a  chance  to  work  without  intcrri 
tion.  'This  is  impossible  with  all  the  activia  q 
going  on  at  once  in  the  headquarters  tej  u 
Numerous  visitors,  many  questioners,  telephcj  ]( 
calls,  movements,  wind,  dust,  and  rain  mi  / 
the  job  a  nightmare.  •  ^ 

Besides  the  physical  inconveniences,  there  i  aj 
technical  problems  also.  The  personnel  is  I 
ways  changing:  transfers,  special  duty,  | 
tached  service,  absent  sick,  and  casuals  cat 
most  difficulty.  Mail  is  slow,  so  it  is  hard  oi 
keep  up  to  the  minute  on  the  status  of  the  a  a 
who  have  become  scattered.  Yet  if  this  isi  tf 
done  with  exactitude,  the  men  will  not  si 
paid.  bi 

For  men  who  were  not  present  to  sign  I  hi 
pay  roll,  supplemental  pay  rolls  arc  mi  m 
Men  who  missed  payday  completely  can  tri 
quest  partial  payments  wherever  they  may  m 
The  Soldier’s  Individual  Pay  Record  (W,  ch 
AGO  Form  28)  is  carried  by  each  enlisted  i  so 
to  facilitate  the  payment.  All  such  payrai  on 
have  to  be  carefully  recorded  by  the  clerk 
that  eventually  a  proper  settlement  can  be  nu  nu 
Still  other  men  on  detached  service  at  disi  In 
points  can  be  paid  by  check.  nu 

The  clerk  is  also  responsible  for  the  cs  on 
tion  of  officers’  pay  vouchers.  Since  these 
all  paid  by  check,  the  problem  is  fairly  sin  in 
provided  an  up-to-date  file  is  kept  to  lo  an( 
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officers  on  detached  service  in  order  that  their 
checks  may  be  forwarded. 

When  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
spend  money,  even  the  most  recalcitrant  soldier 
l^omes  "allotment  conscious." 

Most  of  the  men  have  lonu  since  signed  up 
for  Class  F  allotments  under  the  Servicemen’s 
Dependents’  Allowance  Act  ol  1942  for  wives, 
children,  dependent  parents,  brothers,  and  sis¬ 
ters;  but  occasionally  advisory  service  by  the 
clerk  can  assist  in  the  completion  of  a  neglect¬ 
ed  or  "hairline”  case. 

The  principal  interest  will  be  directed  to  the 
voluntary  Class  E  allotment  whereby  the  soldier 
can  send  home  money  entirely  out  of  his  pay 
to  his  family,  to  assist  them  or  for  them  to 
keep  for  him;  to  a  bank  for  his  account;  or  to 
an  insurance  company  to  pay  premiums.  Letters 
are  written  to  banks  and  insurance  companies 
for  the  convenience  of  soldiers.  Allotment 
applications,  changes,  discontinuances,  and 
other  details  take  considerable  time. 

This  same  sense  of  "financial  awareness” 
also  carries  over  into  provision  tor  other  even¬ 
tualities.  Wills,  general  and  special  powers- 
of-attorney,  and  other  documents  will  be  drawn 
up.  Advice  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
legal  assistance  officer  or  member  of  the  Judge 
Advocate’s  Department.  Most  units  can  also 
boast  of  one  or  two  ex-lawyers  whose  services 
are  invaluable. 
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Private  Secretary  to  the  C.O. 

Besides  the  typing  and  stenographic  duties 
of  a  routine  character  already  described,  the 
company  clerk  is  truly  a  private  secretary  to 
the  commander.  In  addition  to  his  ability  to 
simplify  and  expedite  the  conduct  of  official 
business,  he  handles  many  personal  matters  for 
his  chief.  Personal  letters,  bank  accounts,  re¬ 
minders,  and  diaries  are  but  a  few  of  the  "ex¬ 
tras.”  The  company  commander  will  share 
many  confidences  with  the  clerk;  and,  since  the 
clerk  sees  a  cross-section  of  the  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  so  intimately,  his  opinions  are  sought 
on  many  matters. 

At  times  the  clerk  accompanies  the  com¬ 
mander  on  reconnaissance  or  on  special  trips. 
In  such  cases  he  takes  his  typewriter  and  enough 
materials  to  do  whatever  job  is  expected  "right 
on  the  spot.” 

Occasionally  the  clerk  is  drafted  to  assist 
in  investigations  and  to  take  testimony  at  trials 
and  meetings  of  various  boards  of  officers. 


Considerable  paper  work  is  involved,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  legal  layout  principles  is 
very  handy. 

When  officers  are  busy  with  more  pressing 
duties,  the  clerk  also  does  a  certain  amount 
of  "morale”  work — visiting  the  sick  and  in¬ 
jured  in  hospitals,  ministering  to  their  wants, 
perhaps  writing  letters  for  them,  giving  them 
advice  on  personal  problems,  and  seeing  that 
their  pay  reaches  them. 

With  any  large  group  of  people,  each  day 
brings  its  share  of  personal  difficulties — finan¬ 
cial  reverses,  family  problems,  illness  at  home 
and  many  others.  The  clerk  is  generally  dele¬ 
gated  to  handle  these  problems  by  the  C.O. 
because  the  soldiers  in  the  field  are  in  no  po¬ 
sition  to  act  for  themselves.  Action  taken  is 
generally  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  with  legal  assistance  officials. 

The  means  are  not  defined.  The  clerk  has 
to  use  his  ingenuity  to  achieve  the  required 
results  as  quickly  as  possible.  Emergency  fur¬ 
loughs  have  been  granted  in  record  time,  mar¬ 
riages  arranged  on  short  notice,  )obs  found  for 
rren  eligible  for  discharge,  loans  negotiated 
a-^v?  missing  relatives  traced;  such  is  the  un¬ 
predictable  character  of  the  problems  that  arise. 

I'lnumerable  combinations  of  these  duties 
make  the  clerk’s  day  a  full  and  busy  one.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  work  on  hand,  he  is  always 
faced  with  the  possible  task  of  hasty  evacua¬ 
tion  on  short  notice.  His  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  packed  quickly,  carefully,  and 
neatly.  The  entire  operation  must  sometimes 
be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  minutes  and 
this  can  be  done  efficiently  only  through  prac¬ 
tice,  planning,  and  effective  layout. 

Even  though  the  clerk's  hours  are  long  and 
full  of  activity,  there  are  many  compensations. 
His  working  and  living  conditions,  although  far 
from  civilian  standards,  will  tend  to  be  the 
nicest  available.  He  is  continually  meeting 
people  and  learning  new  things.  He  has  a 
sense  of  being  an  important  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery.  His  job  has  more  variety 
and  challenge  than  most  assignments.  Ratings 
and  promotions  can  be  expected  as  his  ability 
develops. 

The  Army  needs  as  many  competent  clerks  as 
it  can  get.  There  are  service  schools,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  many  cases  time  does  not  permit 
their  full  utilization.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
goes  into  the  service  already  trained  has  an 
asset  upon  which  he  can  capitalize  at  once. 
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His  business  training  should  be  thorough 
and  complete — typewriting,  45  w.p.m.  at  least; 
shorthand,  an  invaluable  tool  of  innumerable 
applications;  filing;  business  English;  office 
practice  all  must  be  included  in  that  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  Army  has  no  time  to  waste  per¬ 
fecting  basic  skill  techniques.  Training  and 
experience  in  Army  administrative  procedures 
besides  basic  military  training  take  enough  time 
as  it  is. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  include  as¬ 
pects  of  Army  administration  in  high  school 
curricula  as  part  of  the  business  educator’s 
adaptation  to  war  needs.  Such  work,  especially 
if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  co-operation  with 
Army  authorities,  should  pay  large  dividends 
in  providing  sorely  needed  trained  personnel, 
not  only  for  immediate  requirements  but  also 
for  the  postwar  Army  in  which  so  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  high-school-age  boys  will  participate. 

- 4 - 

New  England  Private  Schools 

•YHE  spring  meeting  of  the  New  England  Busi¬ 
ness  College  Association  was  held  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  on  June  2  and  3.  George  E. 
Bigelow,  president  of  the  Brockton  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  presided. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  organization:  Miss  Alice  Faircloth  Barrie, 
Lowell  (Massachusetts)  Commercial  College; 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Hinton,  Rutland  (Vermont) 
Business  College;  C.  H.  Husson,  The  Bangor 
Maine  School  of  Commerce;  Mrs.  Gladys  H. 
Lord,  Hesser  Business  College,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire;  Ernest  P.  Stearns,  Lowell  Commer¬ 
cial  College.  Mrs.  Harry  U.  Quinn  was  made 
an  honorary  member. 

The  program  included  several  reports  from 
standing  committees  and  special  committees  and 
the  following  speakers: 

W.  P.  McIntosh,  Sr.,  "Report  on  Results  of 
NEBCA-Sponsored  Penmanship  Contest”;  San¬ 
ford  L.  Fisher,  "Managerial  Ability  and  Closer 
Interest  Demanded  in  Operating  the  Business 
School  of  Today”;  Edwin  B.  Hill,  "Adapting 
Our  School  Methods  and  Schedules  to  Train 
Rehabilitation  Students  Adequately”;  Clark  Mur- 
dough,  "Techniques  Needed  to  Secure  1944  En¬ 
rolments”;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Salter,  "Needed 
Furbishing  of  Our  School  Property  to  Attract 
New  Business.” 

At  the  Friday  evening  dinner  meeting,  the 
speaker  was  Cameron  Beck,  Public  Relations 
Director,  National  Fireworks,  Inc.  His  subject 
was  "Leadership  for  Tomorrow.” 
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Chicago  Area  Directors  Meeting 
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At  the  May  meeting  ot 
the  Chicago  Area  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Directors 
Association,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman:  Miss  -Viola 
Du  Frain,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman:  Miss 
Elsie  Freitag,  Kankakee 
(Illinois)  High  School. 

Treasurer:  Paul  M. 

Pair,  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mrs.  Harriett  C.  Richardson,  of  La  Grange 
(Illinois)  High  School,  was  appointed  secretary 
by  the  chairman.  Miss  Viola  DuFrain,  newly 
elected  chairman,  formerly  lectured  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  is  now  a  graduate  student 
there. 

The  organization  has  completed  ten  successful 
years  since  its  first  meeting  in  1934. 


Viola  Du  Frain 


Associations  Join  in  Publication 

^HE  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  are  combining  efforts  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Business  Education  Di¬ 
gest,  successor  to  the  Business  Education  Digest. 

The  magazine  is  available  to  all  members  of 
the  two  associations.  H.  G.  Enterline,  assistant 
professor.  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  edit  the  Digest;  P.  M.  Heiges,  of 
East  Orange,  will  serve  as  business  manager.  A 
number  of  changes  are  being  made  in  the  style 
and  format. 

The  Business  Education  Digest  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1936  by  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association.  Eleanor  Skimin  has  been  its  only 
editor.  Under  her  able  direction  and  with  the 
assistance  of  McKee  Fisk,  William  R.  Foster, 
S.  J.  Wanous,  and  other  prominent  business  edu¬ 
cators  as  associate  editors,  the  Digest  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable 
publications  in  business  education. 


■yHE  PRIVATE  business  school  owners  of  North, 
Dakota  have  organized  a  permanent  association 
to  be  known  as  the  North  Dakota  Association 
of  Private  Business  Schools.  R.  C.  Hadlick,  of 
Grand  Forks  Business  College,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Vice-president  is  W.  H.  Green,  of  Fargo 
Business  College;  and  Mrs.  Armida  Waller,  of 
the  Minot  Business  Institute,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Topeka  High  students  are  taught  what  kind 
of  letter  a  businessman  will  sign  and  mail. 

Training  for  Mailable  Letters 
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Because  transcription  students  are  human 
beings,  they  usually  do  only  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  As  long  as  an  instructor  ac¬ 
cepts  letters  with  misspelled  words,  poor  era¬ 
sures,  strikeovers,  vacant  spaces,  and  poor  place¬ 
ment,  the  students  type  the  letters  that  way  and 
feel  satisfied  with'  their  accomplishments. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  mailable- 
letter  standard  be  introduced  early  in  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  study  of  shorthand  and  stressed  through¬ 
out  his  training. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  begin  talking 
about  mailable  letters  in  the  first  term  of  .short-  , 
hand,  even  though  the  students  may  not  be 
engaged  in  transcription  at  the  time. 

After  a  student  has  read  a  sentence  contain- 
the  word  "accept,”  ask  him  to  spell  it.  Men¬ 
tion  briefly  the  meanings  of  "accept”  and  "ex¬ 
cept”  and  explain  that  if  one  were  substituted 
for  the  other,  a  letter  would  be  unmailable. 
If  a  student  reads,  "Please  ship  the  goods  at 
once,”  instead  of  "Please  ship  the  goods  im¬ 
mediately,”  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  meaning  even  though  he 
missed  the  exact  words.  Such  a  statement 
would  be  mailable,  although  not  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate.  Help  the  student  understand  that  an 
accurate  transcript  of  what  the  dictator  said  is 
his  aim — that  a  mailable  letter  is  acceptable; 
an  unmailable  letter  is  worthless. 

If  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  from  the 
beginning  to  make  the  student  "mailable-let¬ 
ter  conscious,”  he  will  soon  begin  asking  him¬ 
self,  when  he  finds  that  he  has  made  an  error, 
"Does  this  make  it  unmailable?” 

The  instructor  may  ask  him,  "Would  a  busi¬ 
nessman  be  willing  to  sign  his  name  and  mail 
the  letter,  or  would  he  have  to  have  it  retyped?” 
Usually  the  student  is  able  to  answer  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  he  is  thus  developing  his  own 
criteria  for  acceptable  work. 

If  this  plan  is  followed,  students  will  nat¬ 
urally  assume  that  the  Gregg  Writer  speed 
tests,  published  in  the  Gregg  News  Letter, 
are  to  be  mailable.  Of  course,  such  a  pro¬ 


cedure  is  not  universally  agreed  upon,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  does  retard  temporarily  a 
student’s  "certificate  progress.”  But  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  enters  advanced  shorthand  able  to 
take  dictation  at  sixty  words  a  minute  and  turn 
out  a  mailable  transcript  (within  the  15-error 
limit)  progresses  faster  than  one  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  80-word  certificate  with  twenty  er¬ 
rors,  including  misspelled  words,  blank  spaces, 
and  strikeovers.  Moreover,  he  can  go  into  an 
office  and  give  satisfaction*  where  speed  is  not 
a  vital  factor.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  mentioned  can  give  satisfaction  anywhere 
until  he  has  learned  to  turn  out  a  mailable 
transcript. 

The  typing  teacher  has  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  several  contributions  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  speed  development.  He  can  inspire 
even  touch,  good  placement,  and  correct  eras¬ 
ing  technique;  he  can  discourage  flying  capitals 
and  strikeovers.  It  is  also  his  responsibility  to 
teach  students  to  proofread  their  work — and 
this  is  a  technique  that  has  to  be  taught. 

The  following  plan  has  been  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  advanced  classes  at  Topeka  High 
School.  As  students  transcribe  letters  from 
their  notes,  time  is  kept.  After  a  period  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  they  exchange 
papers  and  check.  All  unmailable  letters  are 
discarded.  The  transcription  rate  is  then  figured 
on  mailable  letters  only.  A  chart,  such  as  the 
Zippo  Barchart  (Jewell,  Iowa),  is  useful  to 
present  a  graphic  picture  of  the  students’  re¬ 
sults.  The  strips,  which  may  be  removed  from 
the  chart,  are  used  to  record  the  total  number 
of  mailable  letters  turned  in  by  each  student. 
This  is  a  cumulative  record  kept  day  by  day. 
A  colored  map  tack  is  then  placed  on  the  chart 


RIDA  DUCKWALL,  an  instructor  in  the  Business 
Department  at  Topeka  (Kansas)  High  School, 
holds  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
She  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  was  principal  of  the  Solomon 
(Kansas)  High  School  before  going  to  Topeka. 
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to  show  each  student's  best  transcription  rate. 

Such  a  device  creates  considerable  Lompeti- 
tion  among  the  students.  Usually,  two  or  three 
vie  for  the  lead  and  check  on  each  other  daily. 
However,  the  interesting  part  is  the  way  t^iat 
comp>eiiiion  soon  extends  on  down  t.*“  line. 
Those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  leaders 
find  others  in  their  range,  and  tneir  competi¬ 
tion  is  as  keen  as  that  of  those  at  the  top. 
Needless  to  say,  there  is  little  wasted  time  in 
such  a  transcription  period.  Students  are  recep¬ 
tive  to  any  idea  that  might  improve  their 
transcription  rates.  The  plan  encourages  look¬ 
ing  up  words  in  the  dictionary,  careful  proof¬ 
reading,  and  neat  erasures,  because  an  unmail¬ 


able  letter  is  of  no  value.  While  this  plan 
may  seem  a  bit  severe  at  first,  it  is  practical. 

The  instructors  in  the  business  department 
of  Topeka  High  School  Lelieve  wholeheartedly 
in  the  mailable-letter  standard.  The  confidence 
with  which  students  go  out  on  jobs  and  the 
favorable  reports  from  employers  are  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  instructors  aim  to  train  each  student 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  ask  himself,  before 
he  takes  a  letter  from  the  machine,  "Will  my  A 
employer  be  willing  to  sign  this?"  If  that  can  /  : 
be  accomplished,  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  pati 
about  sending  him  out  into  the  business  world  adn 
because  he  is  equipped  with  a  good  foundation  tivil 
for  a  successful  business  career. 

of  i 
of  I 
II 


Dr,  Lomax  Honored 

QR.  Paul  S.  Lomax  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  sponsored  by  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  held  in  celebration  of  his  twentieth 
year  in  the  Department 
of  Business  Education, 

School  of  Education, 

New  York  University. 

The  dinner  was  the  cli¬ 
max  to  the  Business 
Education  Conference 
held  at  the  University 
on  July  26  and  27. 

The  dinner  program 
consisted  of  informal 
talks  by  professional  as¬ 
sociates  of  Dr.  Lomax, 
who  enumerated  some  of  his  many  contributions 
to  business  education  and  related  some  amusing 
personal  iiuridents  in  their  experiences  with  him. 

Business-teacher  education  is  Dr.  Lomax’s 
chief  professional  interest,  and  his  seemingly  end¬ 
less  energies  are  directed  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction  and  instructors  in  business 
education.  The  experience  he  has  had  well  pre¬ 
pares  him  for  the  work  he  is  doing.  Since  receiv¬ 
ing  his  B.  S.  in  Education  in  1917  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  he  has  been  an  instructor  of 
business  subjects  in  high  schools;  professor  of 
commerce  in  a  state  teachers  college;  a  city 
director  of  business  education;  Special  Agent 
for  Commercial  Education,  Soldier  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  after  World  War  1;  and  a  state  specialist 
in  commercial  education.  He  has  participated 
in  several  state  and  city  educational  surveys. 

The  books  that  he  has  written  in  this  field 


are  well  known,  and  his  future  plans  center 


attit 

tow 


busi 


around  the  writing  of  other  textbooks  dealing 
with  business-teacher  education.  At  the  piesent*^^^ 
time  he  is  supervising  a  study  sponsored 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  The  purposel^^ 
of  this  study  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  some  oiM^ 
the  major  research  studies  in  business  educatioejpoli 
and  then  to  co-ordinate  and  summarize  the  most; 
important  findings. 

Dr.  Lomax  is  president  of  the  National  Coun ;  l 
cil  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  a  member  of  thcL» 
Administrative  Board  of  the  National  Cound 
for  Business  Education,  the  Executive  Board  o( 
the  National  Business  Teachers  Association,  and  ^ 
the  Editorial  Board  of  the  National  Business  °  P 
Education  Quarterly.  He  is  past  president  ^ 
several  professional  organizations  and  is  vitallyP^* 
interested  in  the  development  of  a  strong  andb^hu 
unified  national  business-education  association.-{ng 
F.  Blair  Mayne  \  R 


r 

N.A.B.T.T.I.  Elects  Officers  N 

'j’HE  National  Association  of  Business  * 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  this  yeai  “ 
elected  oflScers  by  votes  cast  by  mail.  The  oi  ^ 
cers  are  as  follows:  ^ 

President:  H.  M,  Doutt,  University  of  Akro* 
Ohio.  ^ 

Vice-President:  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Unnra  jq 
sity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  ^ 

Secretary:  Dr.  J.  Frances  Henderson,  Oklahooj 
A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Treasurer:  W.  A.  Larimer,  North  Texas  Staifc 
Teachers  College,  Denton. 

New  directors  of  the  Association  are  hfiss 
Brewington;  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew;  and  Dr.  P. 
Selby,  inunediate  past  president  of  the  W.A.B.T.T 
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HAROLD  GILBRETH 


y;  A  DEMOCRATIC  program  of  education 
n'/\demands  that  those  who  are  to  partici- 
7  Late  therein  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
d  administration  of  and  planning  for  the  ac- 
•n  tivities  and  procedures  to  be  followed.  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers,  students,  and  members 
[)f  a  community  should  be  given  the  privilege 
[)f  expressing  themselves  about  major  projects. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  the 
attitude  of  one  of  these  groups,  the  students, 
:oward  one  phase  of  the  training  of  teachers  of 
'^business  subjects,  student  teaching.  It  is  hoped 
hat  these  expressions  of  opinion  will  be  given 
L  :areful  consideration  by  those  responsible  for 
he  ultimate  success  of  student  teaching  and 
ot  ivill  result  in  improvement  where  institutional 
on  wlicies  and  practices  will  allow, 
ost 

Student  Teachers  Carefully  Selected 
Letters  were  mailed  to  each  institution  hav- 
^  ng  membership  in  the  National  Association  of 
^  Jusiness  Teacher-Training  Institutions.  The 
^  etters  requested  institutional  representatives 
0  pass  on  to  two  thoughtful  student  teachers 
)f  business  subjects  a  form  on  which  the  stu- 
illy  lent  teachers  were  to  suggest  two  changes 
ind  vhich  would  result  in  a  better  student-teach- 
I.-  ng  program  at  their  institution. 

Replies  were  received  from  43  institutions; 
18  of  the  replies  included  statements  from 
^2  student  teachers,  who  sent  a  total  of  138 
uggestions  for  improving  student  teaching, 
lie  other  five  institutions  indicated  that  they 
ad  no  student  teachers  of  business  subjects  at 
oflj  K  present  time.  The  accompanying  table 
jows  a  tabulation  of  the  suggestions  received. 
^  is  far  as  possible,  the  wording  of  these  sug- 
^ons  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  re- 
xmdents. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  the  read- 
t  should  keep  in  mind  as  the  table  is  studied. 
Soft  the  first  place,  some  of  the  suggestions 
Ire  purely  local  and  do  not  apply  to  many  of 
well-planned  programs  of  student  teaching 
A  business  subjects.  It  seems  logical  to  believe 


bod 


that  this  may  be  so  in  those  cases  where  a 
suggestion  is  made  by  only  one  student.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  single  suggestion  may  appl) 
to  a  number  of  institutions  although  it  was  not 
reported  for  those  institutions.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
suggest  only  two  changes  and  that  they  might 
have  made  more  had  this  limitation  not  been 
imposed  upon  them. 

Another  factor  involves  the  immaturity  of  the 
students.  A  single  suggestion  from  members 
of  the  student  group  may  result  from  immature 
thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  sugges¬ 
tion  coming  from  students  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  should  give  pause  for  thought.  It 
should  be  evident  that  something  may  be  amiss 
and  that  improvement  is  possible.  The  table 
shows  several  suggestions  that  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  those  charged  with 
the  training  of  buStness  teachers. 

In  order  to  discover  why  the  students  made 
their  suggestions,  they  were  also  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  concerning  their  opinions.  Some  of  the 
comments  are  listed  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  table  shows  that  the  suggestion  made  most 
often  is  that  more  teaching  experience  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  reasons  given  were  that  more  than 
a  week’s  time  spent  in  observation  would  be 
wasted  time ;  that  too  much  observation  is  given 
without  providing  teaching  experiences  for  be¬ 
ginning  work;  that  one  or  two  weeks  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  enough;  that  more  teaching  would 
result  in  more  effective  learning  of  the  best 
techniques;  that  teaching  six  classes  in  twelve 
weeks  is  not  conducive  to  proper  preparation; 
that  less  observation  and  more  teaching  will 
stimulate  the  teacher  to  more  worth-while  and 
constructive  efforts. 


DR.  HAROLD  GILBRETH  is  head  of  tlie  De- 
partment  of  Commerce  at  Winthrop  College,  Rode 
Hill,  Sou^  Carolina.  He  formerly  taught  at  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb.  Dr. 
Gilbreth  received  his  doctorate  from  New  Yoik 
University.  He  has  contributed  to  several  profes¬ 
sional  magazines. 
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'  The  second  largest  number  of  student  teach¬ 
ers  suggest  that  they  should  have  had  better 
preparation  for  teaching  before  they  were  as¬ 
signed  to  either  the  training  school  or  to  ac¬ 
tual  teaching.  Some  of  the  comments  are  as 
follows: 

We  do  not  have  a  thorough  study  of  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping. 

Our  training  in  business-education  methods  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Our  command  of  the  subject  matter  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient. 

I  taught  general  business.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  social  business  subjects  were  neglected  at  the 
expense  of  methods  in  skill  subjects. 

The  supervisor  gave  us  no  suggestions  during 
our  period  of  observation. 

1  found  that  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  I  was  to  teach,  I  needed  some  new  ideas 
on  ways  of  presenting  materials  and  providing  for 
drill  and  exercise.  I  was  given  no  help  in  this 
matter. 

Please  suggest  that  we  should  be  given  more 
thorough  materials  and  methods  courses  in  commer¬ 
cial  subjects. 

Directions  and  guidance  in  the  use  of  materials 
given  to  us  lacked  concentrated  explicitness. 

Our  preteaching  instruction  is  weak  in  that  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  are  emphasized  and  the  other 
business  subjects  neglected. 

Another  suggested  change  relates  to  the 
criticism  given  by  supervisors.  The  students 
have  a  number  of  reasons  for  calling  for  more 
constructive  criticism  by  the  supervisor.  One 
student  teacher  says,  "I  never  know  how  I 
stand.  I  certainly  would  appreciate  some  criti¬ 
cism.  I  can  take  it.”  Another  states,  ”1  believe 
a  more  critical  attitude  would  be  beneficial.” 
Other  student  teachers  make  the  following  com¬ 
ments  : 

If  the  student  teacher  were  given  criticism,  she 
could  strive  to  overcome  weak  points. 

I  was  graded  by  our  education  professor.  My 
supervisor  did  not  criticize  me  until  after  I  had 
received  a  grade.  Did  that  help  my  grade? 

I  think  a  student  teacher  should  be  made  aware 
of  her  shortcomings  and  be  given  positive  help  in 
overcoming  her  faults  and  failures. 

A  student  teacher  should  be  given  constructive 
criticism  so  that  he  may  know  where  his  efforts 
have  failed. 

Cadets  should  be  given  a  written  criticism  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Constructive  criticism  concerning  the  manner  of 
presentation  and  suggestions  for  improvement  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  student  teacher. 

Student  teachers  also  suggest  that  they  be 
given  additional  opportunity  to  exercise  more 
initiative.  Here  are  some  comments  from  the 


student  teachers  in  connection  with  this  idi 
When  observing,  I  just  sit.  It  would  be  help! 
if  I  could  handle  some  nonteaching  duties  durl 
the  early  part  of  my  student-teaching  course.  ’ 
The  student  teacher  will  know  how  to  haa* 
actual  situations  when  she  is  teaching  by 
if  she  is  allowed  some  initiative.  1 

I  had  the  feeling  that  my  class  was  borroU 
from  my  critic.  Therefore,  I  could  not  do  1  1 
as  I  pleased  and  accomplish  what  I  think  I  col 
have.  i  1 

The  allowance  for  more  initiative  would  |  ] 
make  me  feel  that  my  critic  is  my  crutch. 

There  is  not  time  for  initiative  if  the  supenl  - 
specifies  the  same  routine  for  every  class  perioj 
The  student  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  devd  ' 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  class  she  is  teacM  ] 
instead  of  relying  too  much  on  the  supervisor.  1 
Place  upon  the  student  teacher  more  responsiij  ‘ 
ties  such  as  actual  record  keeping,  faculty  cou 
ences,  parent  and  teacher  meetings — any  of  j  ' 
real  responsibilities  that  will  be  placed  upon  1  ; 
when  she  is  teaching.  j 

Eight  student  teachers  in  seven  colleges  i  ' 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conference  i  j 
gram.  Selected  statements  from  their  c3 
ments  show  why  they  are  not  satisfied.  j  ' 


Definite  arrangements  for  conferences  should 
suit  in  a  good  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
student  teacher  and  the  high  school  supervii 
teacher. 

I  found  the  personal  conferences  with  the  sii 
visor  extremely  beneficial.  However,  I  would 
to  have  had  more  conferences. 

While  every  student  teacher  will  not  hav: 
problem  at  each  group  meeting,  she  will  li 
from  the  problems  of  others. 

The  conference  is  especially  helpful  when 
student  teacher  does  not  see  her  supervisor  dm 
school  hours. 

A  discussion  of  school  policies  with  the  sd  . 
principal  before  teaching  begins  would  be  help 

Scheduled  conferences  would  eliminate  hurried i 
ferences  due  to  a  lack  of  free  time. 

Seven  student  teachers  in  seven  instituD 
believe  they  should  be  allowed  to  teach  m 
than  one  business  subject.  Readers  who 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  student  te 
ing  in  business  subjects  will  recognize  thi 
be  a  fundamental  principle  advocated  by  ne 
all  who  have  completed  research  in  this  i 
Student  teachers  made  the  following  comme 

One  becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  I? 
situation,  for  instance,  and  does  not  have  at 
portunity  to  become  familiar  with  shorthand,  1 1 
keeping,  or  business  English  classes.  I 

Teaching  in  just  one  field,  either  typitj 
shorthand,  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  realistic  1 
tion.  Typing  and  shorthand  constitute  only| 
unit  and  should  be  taught  as  such.  I 
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Sl^GGFSTlONS  FOR  IMPROVING  StUDF.NT  TfACHING  MaDE  BY  SfVFNT  I'-TwO 

Student  Teachers  in  Thirty-Eight  Coli.fges 

1  - - 

1  SHgui's/ii/  Cl.htiigi.t 

Ttme^ 

\umher  of 

Mentioned 

Colleges 

Provide  more  teaching  experiences  . 

13 

13 

Better  preparation  for  teaching  before  assignment  to  student  teaching  .... 

13 

11 

More  constructive  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  . 

12 

11 

Allowance  for  more  student-teacher  initiative  . 

9 

7 

Student  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  teach  more  than  one  subject  .  j 

8 

8 

Provide  adequate  arrangements  for  conferences  with  supervisors  .  j 

8 

7 

1  Giange  the  rate  of  induction  of  student  teachers  into  student  teaching  ....  j 

7 

6 

Permit  student  teachers  to  work  alone  at  times  .  | 

7 

5 

Student  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  experiment  with  their  own  methods 

6 

5 

,  rather  than  always  follow  those  of  the  supervisor  .  ! 

1  Provide  for  a  light  college  load  during  the  period  of  student  teaching  .... 

6 

5 

P  Business  experience  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  student  teaching  . 

^  1 

6 

5 

0  , 

Provide  for  more  adequate  periods  of  observation  . 

5 

4 

Provide  for  examination  and  discussion  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  high 
school  classes  before  assignment  to  student  teaching  . 

4 

4 

Study  of  and  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  should  be  provided  .  . 

4 

4 

Student  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  teach  successive  periods  rather  than 
isolated  periods  . 

4 

4 

Formal  and  detailed  lesson  plans  should  be  minimized  as  student  teaching 
’1  progresses  . 

li 

3 

5 

11 

Criticisms  should  be  made  privately,  not  before  pupils  . 

3 

3 

Supervisors  should  make  sure  they  are  giving  clear  and  understandable 
directions  and  instructions  . 

3 

•  More  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  supervisors  .... 
u 

2 

2 

T 

Sufficient  advance  notice  should  be  given  the  student  before  she  is  called 
upon  to  teach  . 

1 

1 

1 

jjf  The  student  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  grading  of  her 
•  high  school  pupils  . 

1 

1 

,  The  student  teacher  should  be  given  a  grade  by  the  supervisor  with  whom 
she  spends  most  of  her  time  and  not  by  the  occasional  visitor  . 

1 

1 

Student  teachers  should  not  be  left  alone  all  the  time  but  should  have* 

'  some  supervision  . 

1 

. 

f  Some  formal  lesson  planning  should  be  required  . 

1 

1 

J  Public  speaking  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  student  teaching  . 

1 

1 

The  supervisor  should  have  established  the  right  attitude  toward  business 
iii'  subjects  . 

1 

1 

Responsibility  for  grading  all  the  papers  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 

1  student  teacher  . 

!  1 

1 

•  Student  teachers  should  be  made  to  feel  that  their  experiences  are  not  just 
a  matter  of  earning  credits  toward  graduation  . 

1  1 

1  1 
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Perhaps  a  half  day  of  student  teaching  would  be 
better  than  a  period  at  a  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  practice  teachers 
if  they  were  allowed  to  teach  all  day,  rather  than 
teach  one  hour  a  day  for  an  extended  period. 

Perhaps  near  the  end  of  the  course  a  week  of 
full  responsibility  undei  supervision  would  be  help¬ 
ful. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  properly  trained  as  I  have 
had  teaching  experience  in  only  one  subject. 

Space  does  not  allow  for  all  the  comments 
concerning  changes  student  teachers  would 
make.  The  comments  quoted  here  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  students  do  have  some  good 
ideas.  Although  one  may  not  agree  with  all 
of  them,  some  of  these  changes  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration. 

What  does  this  report  mean  to  the  su¬ 
pervisor  and  the  administrator  of  a  program 
of  business  education?  Perhaps  it  has  little 
meaning  or  significance.  On  the  other  hand, 


Miss  Helen  M.  Bellen,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  at  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan,  died  on  June  3  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Miss  Bellen  was  widely  known  among  business 
educators  of  Michigan,  a  great  many  of  whom 
received  their  shorthand  instruction  in  her  classes. 
She  studied  at  Ferris  Institute,  Western  Michigan 
College  of  Education,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  She  formerly  taught  in  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

Walter  B.  Spencer,  principal  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  New’  Haven,  Connecticut, 
since  1920,  died  on  May  31  of  a  heart  ailment 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  had  been  principal  of  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  and  of  the  West  Hartford  High 
School,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  A.E.F.  University 
at  Beaune.  He  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Service  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  S;>eiicer  was  organizer  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  New  England  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association.  Greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  advancement  of  interscholastic  athle¬ 
tics,  Mr.  Spencer  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
vice-president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
State  High  School  Athletic  Associations.  He 
helped  to  organize  the  Connecticut  Interscholastic 
Athletic- Conference  and  for  sixteen  years  served 
as  president. 


the  findings  may  be  particularly  significant  in 
some  institutions.  It  may  be  wise  to  use  it  in 
partially  evaluating  your  own  program  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  ! 

Do  the  suggested  changes  apply  to  youri 
institution  and  to  your  work  in  that  institution?; 
If  so,  would  you  improve  student  teaching' 
by  following  the  students’  suggestions.^  Is^ 
there  a  policy  in  your  institution  which  will 
prevent  you  from  making  a  needed  change?' 
Have  you  talked  recently  w'th  the  person  di-l 
rectly  responsible  for  the  administration  of; 
the  student-teaching  situation  about  possible ; 
changes  which  may  improve  the  program? 

These  are  only  a  few  questions  that  the  stu¬ 
dent-teacher  opinions  should  raise  in  the- 
minds  of  supervisors  and  administrators.  There! 
are  others.  The  youth  of  business  education* 
has  spoken.  Perhaps  we  would  be  wise  to  open' 
our  educational  ears  to  what  they  have  to  say!| 


Benjamin  M.  Winkleman,  owner  of  Duluth 
(Minnesota)  Business  University  tor  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  on  June  10  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

Before  going  to  Duluth,  he  was  an  instructw 
of  commercial  subjects  in  a  Minneapolis  high 
school.  He  had  also  taught  in  a  Hartford  (Con¬ 
necticut)  business  school.  Mr.  Winkleman  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Minnesota  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  Association. 

j 

William  E.  Churchman,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Churchman’s  Business  College.  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  died  recently  after  a  year’s  illlnesi 
Mr.  Churchman  was  a  founder  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Easton  Rotary  Club  and  a  member 
of  several  Masonic  organizations.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Charles  and  Clair, 
both  of  whom  are  associated  with  the  business 
college. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  sad  news  reaches  us  of 
the  death  of  Nina  Cummins,  wife  of  L.  O.  Cum¬ 
mins,  manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Mrs.  Cummins  had  been 
a  semi-invalid  for  several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummins  had  made  their  home 
for  many  years  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts 
Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Cummins  were  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church  and  interment  wai 
in  the  Daniel  Webster  Cemetery,  Marshfield. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Cummins  and  to  their  son  and  daughter. 
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A  few  hints  on  how  to  relate  two  business  subjects. 
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HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 

Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


,t  n  USINESS  students  appreciate  theoretical  principles  when  the  applicability  of  such  principles 
[{I  O  can  be  illustrated  and  dramatized  by  correlation.  For  example,  the  various  reasons  for  re¬ 
in  cording  business  transactions  systematically  can  be  traced  to  legal  restrictions.  The  growth  in 
;n  volume  of  business  has  resulted  in  modern  legislation,  which  has  caused  revisions  in  accounting 
procedures. 

Such  correlation  relationship  proves  interesting  to  business  students,  who,  when  they  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  the  various  transactions,  cease  to  think  of  them  as  merely  mechanical 
I  movements.  This  recognition  does  not  take  place  automatically  but  must  be  brought  about 
'  by  the  teacher.  A  higher  degree  of  interest  can  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level  of  learning 
i  with  the  realization  that  business  law  and  accounting  have  a  close  relationship. 

;th  A  business  department,  in  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  vocational  training,  must  develop  stu- 


an  dents  who  thoroughly  understand  the  functions 
the  present  and  future  demands  of  a  rapidly 

Business  Law 

gh 

The  purpose  of  a  business-law  course  are  (1) 
,jj|  to  acquaint  the  business  student  with  the  principles 
•  I  regulating  specific  functions  of  a  business  and  their 
**  I  relationships  and  (2)  to  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  an  appreciative  knowledge  and 
.  understanding  of  the  legal  relations,  so  that  he 
may  see  the  future  need  for  legal  advice  and  also 
have  an  awareness  of  his  legal  responsibility  in 
^  negotiating  business  transactions, 
si- 

xr,  The  student  in  a  business-law  class  may  some- 
I  times  fail  to  conceive  the  need  for  a  knowledge 
of  laws  affecting  business.  The  student  is  required 
to  learn  many  rules  of  law,  and  invariably  reten¬ 
tion  of  them  ceases  after  a  lapse  of  time.  In  review¬ 
ing  a  rule  of  law,  its  effect  on  accounting  records 
,  can  be  disclosed,  thereby  giving  the  student  an  ap¬ 
plicable  purpose  for  the  law. 
ra- 

igg  Motivation  is  an  important  factor  in  conducting 
•en  a  business-law  class  successfully.  Field  trips,  re¬ 
ports,  socialized  recitations,  the  briefing  of  cases, 
py  lectures  by  practicing  lawyers,  newspaper  clippings, 
tts.  trials  are  some  teaching  aids  for  motiva- 

eld 

In  stressing  rules  of  law  for  business  students, 
the  principle  of  association  can  be  employed  by 
means  of  correlating  accounting  with  business  law. 
Mr  The  objective  of  correlation  is  twofold:  motivation 
and  as.sociation. 


of  business  law  and  accounting  in  order  to  meet 
changing  business  world. 

Accounting 

The  purpose  of  an  accounting  course  is  to  give 
the  business  student  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  knowledge  of  systematic  procedure  in  recording 
business  transactions  and  a  realization  of  their  im¬ 
portance  in  conducting  and  maintaining  a  profitable 
enterprise. 


The  business  student  in  an  accounting  class  can 
better  understand  the  intricate  systematic  procedure 
of  recording  business  transactions  if  the  technical 
accounting  principles  are  supplemented  with  the 
legal  restrictions.  When  the  increasing  and  de¬ 
creasing  effects  of  the  accounts  are  presented,  they 
will  more  readily  be  understand  if  legal  information 
is  given. 

An  appreciation  of  accounting  principles  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  conducting  an  accounting  class 
successfully.  Students  preparing  themselves  for  busi¬ 
ness  work  should  fully  realize  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
cording  particular  transactions.  The  textbook  can¬ 
not  accommodate  all  explanations  regarding  the  le¬ 
gal  aspects  for  recording  transactions.  When  specific 
legal  relations  are  supplemented  with  accounting, 
business  students  can  better  appreciate  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  principles  of  accounting. 
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A  brief  resume  of  the  following  six  accounting  and  business-law  units  illustrates  the  prit'  ^ 
ciple  of  correlation.  Applicability,  knowledge,  motivation,  and  appreciation  are  learning  factoi 
that  aid  business  students  in  mastering  business  law  and  accounting.  •  I  ^ 


1.  The  equities  of  the  creditors  and  stockholders 
or  owners  in  the  assets. 

The  investors  in  a  business  are  the  stockholders 
or  owners,  and  their  ownership  may  be  evidenced 
by  shares  of  stock  or  by  deeds.  These  shares  of 
stock  or  deeds  may  be  sold  or  transferred ;  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  a  claim  against  the  assets. 

Upon  the  dissolution  or  liquidation  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  enterprise,  single  proprietorship,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  the  creditors’  claims  are  satisfied 
before  the  stockholders  or  owners  are  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  share. 


1.  The  accounting  equation:  Assets  equal  liabt,.-.  ^ 
ties  plus  net  worth. 

In  organizing  a  business,  investments  are  in  tl? 
form  of  assets,  and  the  persons  who  are  entitlet 
to  claims  against  the  assets  are  the  creditors,  {  i 
any,  and  the  owners.  o 

In  the  balance  sheet,  report  or  account  for?,  I 
the  claims  of  the  stockholders  or  owners  appt  p 
below  the  claims  of  the  creditors. 

i 

r 

'  f 

i  i 


2.  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Promissory  Notes. 

Negotiable  instruments  may  circulate  as  freely  as 
currency.  Businesses  have  found  this  substitute  for 
money  a  safe  and  practical  means  of  transacting  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Government  also  uses  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  for  credit  in  form  of  special  papers 
known  as  bonds  and  bank  notes.  Many  of  these 
papers  are  regarded  as  legal  tender  because  of 
their  quick  convertibility. 

Bills  of  exchange  include  drafts  (sight  or  time) 
and  checks,  which  are  of  a  special  form.  Com¬ 
mercial  bills  are  generally  three-party  drafts  in 
which  a  bank  is  not  a  party.  A  negotiable  promis¬ 
sory  note  is  an  unconditional  promise  in  writing 
to  pay,  while  the  other  forms  contain  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  order  to  pay.  The  Uniform  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law  defines  the  parties,  form  and  con¬ 
tents,  transferability,  dishonor,  and  protest. 


2.  Accounting  methods  in  handling  negotlai 
instruments  in  the  form  of  accounts.  n 

A  business  may  possess  an  interest-bearing  db  ' 
that  accrues  interest  over  a  period  of  time.  If  “ 
fiscal  period  transpires  before  the  cancellation  (|  " 
a  note,  accounts  are  balanced,  including  all  eantf 
income  not  received. 

Interest  Receivable  is  debited  and  Interest  ^ 
come  is  credited,  thereby  increasing  the  assets  a 
the  owner’s  claim  against  them.  The  Notes  1  ^ 
ceivable  account  explains  the  negotiation. 

When  a  note  is  discounted  before  maturity,  d  j, 
amount  is  transferred  to  the  Notes  Receivable  D 
count  account  if  the  indorsement  is  such  that  ti  ^ 
business  assumes  the  contingent  liability.  A  on 
payable  has  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of  a  note  recw 
able  in  respect  to  interest  incurred  by  the  bus 


3.  Employee-Employer  Relations.  Common  Law 
and  Modern  Labor  Legislation. 

The  employer’s  liability  under  common  law  was 
principally  governed  by  the  doctrines;  Assumption 
of  Risk,  Contributory  Negligence,  and  Fellow-Em¬ 
ployee.  Because  these  doctrines  were  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  industry,  the 
Federal  and  state  governments  adopted  statutes  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  employee  in  case  of 
unemployment  and  old-age  retirement. 

The  important  statutes  now  in  effect  concern  un¬ 
employment  compensation  and  social  security.  The 
provisions  of  these  laws  pertain  to  most  employees, 
with  some  exceptions. 

4.  Buyer  and  Seller  Relations. 

The  Uniform  Sales  Act  defines  the  rules  and 
principles  governing  the  relation  of  buyer  and 
seller. 

The  actual  sale  is  referred  to  as  an  executed 
sale;  a  contract  to  sell  is  referred  to  as  an 
executory  sale.  The  difference  is  in  the  transfer 
of  title.  The  consideration  is  known  as  price. 

A  sale  must  not  be  illegal.  Under  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
have  stipulated  a  specific  amount  over  which  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  sale  of  goods  will  not  be  enforceable 


3.  Accounting  procedure  in  handling  social  ; 
curity  and  unemployment-compensation  taxes. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  employee  mt 
pay  the  Federal  Government  1  per  cent  of  his  s 
ary.  The  employer  must  deduct  this  amount  fns’ 
his  employee’s  salary  and  is  himself  liable  for  i 
equal  amount.  a 

At  the  time  salaries  are  paid,  the  Social  Security  i  I 
count  is  debited,  and  the  Federal  Old-Age  Insum  i 
Payable  account  is  credited.  j 

The  employment  tax  for  unemployment  compen  ^ 
tion  is  paid  by  the  employer. 


4. 


Recording  Sales  and  Purchases. 


1 

I 


Sales  affect  asset  and  income  accounts.  F  s 
chases  affect  asset  and  cost  accounts.  1 

Sales  on  account  are  recorded  in  the  Accoi  \ 
Receivable  account  and  purchases  on  account  ait  | 
corded  in  the  Accounts  Payable  account.  j 

Unsatisfactory  goods  returned  or  received  arc  ^ 
corded  in  minus  income  and  minus  cost  accoi  ^ 
Purchase  discounts  and  sales  discounts  are  reca 
in  Income  and  Expense  Accounts  respecth 
Freight  in  is  entered  as  a  cost  and  freight  out  as  * 
expanse. 
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unless  there  is:  part  payment,  written  evidence,  or 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  part  of  the  goods. 

A  bill  of  sale  transfers  the  title  to  the  goods. 
There  are  certain  conditions  or  warranties  that  a 
sale  may  involve.  The  Uniform  Sales  Act  defines 
the  principles  governing  the  transfer  of  title  and 
the  rules  concerning  delivery. 

5.  Partnership  Relations. 

Under  the  Uniform  Partnership  Act,  a  partnership 
is  an  association  of  two  or  more  persons  to  carry 
on  a  lawful  business  for  a  profit  as  co-owners. 
It  may  exist  as  an  ordinary  partnership,  a  limited 
partnership,  or  a  joint  stock  company. 

Under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  partnerships  that  are 
intended  to  exist  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year 
must  be  in  writing  before  they  are  enforceable.  The 
formal  document  that  sets  up  a  partnership  is  called 
Articles  of  Copartnership. 

Under  the  Uniform  Partnership  Act,  a  partnership 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  parties,  the  court,  or  by  op¬ 
eration  of  law.  Profits  and  losses  are  divided  equally 
unless  there  is  an  agreement  specifying  another 
method. 

6.  Insurance.  Insurer  and  Insured  Relations. 

A  contract  whereby  one  party  is  bound  to  indemnify 
another  for  losses  arising  out  of  specified  causes  is 
known  as  a  contract  of  insurance.  The  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes  are  property  and  personal  insurance. 

The  party  who  agrees  to  make  good  the  loss 
is  called  the  insurer.  The  party  whose  death,  in¬ 
jury,  or  loss  of  property  or  benefits  is  the  con¬ 
tingency  upon  which  the  liability  of  the  insurer  de¬ 
pends  is  known  as  the  insured. 

The  companies  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
are  stock  or  mutual.  The  amount  of  money  that  is 
paid,  or  promised,  by  the  insured  as  consideration 
for  the  insurer’s  promise  to  indemnify  him  is  called 
the  premium. 


5.  Organization  and  Division  of  Profits  and  Losses. 

In  organizing  a  partnership,  the  partners  may  in¬ 
vest  cash  or  property.  'The  transaction  is  handled 
through  the  asset  accounts  and  net  worth  accounts. 

If  the  investments  are  partly  claimed  by  creditors, 
the  liability  accounts  are  affected. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  distributing  profits 
and  losses:  in  equal  shares,  fixed  ratios,  investments, 
etc.  Where  profits  are  distributed  equally,  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account  is  debited  and  the  personal  ac¬ 
counts  are  credited. 


6.  Recording  Premiums  and  Expired  Insurance. 

Insurance  premiums  paid  in  advance  are  recorded 
as  a  debit  to  a  prepaid  insurance  account.  This  de¬ 
ferred-charge  account  may  include  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  on  merchandise,  equipment,  and  property. 
At  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period,  the  expired  amount 
is  recorded  as  a  debit  to  an  insurance  expense  ac¬ 
count  and  credited  to  the  prepaid  insurance  account. 


Dr.  Murray  S.  Banks  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  retailing  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Co-operative  Retail  Training  at 
Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dr.  Banks  will  teach  and  supervise  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  distributive-education  program  and  the 
teacher-training  courses  in  that  department. 

Dr.  Banks  received  his  master’s  degree  at 
Teachers  College  and  his  doctor’s  degree  from 
New  York  University.  He  has  taught  in  high 
schools  and  business  schools  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  and  in  the  extension  divisions  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson; 
Pace  Institute;  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
His  most  recent  appointment  was  as  co-ordinator 
of  a  program  of  co-operative  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  has  also  had  varied  business  experi¬ 
ence. 


“I  got  the  idea  from  my  boy  friend  in 
the  Air  Corps — I  paint  one  of  those  sym¬ 
bols  on  there  every  time  I  land  a  raise.*’ 
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and  Remedial  Practice 
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Any  attempt  to  develop  either  speed  or 
accuracy  independent  of  the  other  is  the 
result  of  confusion  in  thinking,  for  both  are  the 
products  of  the  same  thing — control  and  rapid 
technique.  That  there  is  no  positive  correlation 
between  slow  writing  and  accuracy  was  proved 
by  O’Rourk’s  findings  that,  of  125  slow  work¬ 
ers,  only  25  per  cent  were  accurate,  but  of 
125  fast  workers,  80  per  cent  were  accurate.* 
Because  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
sjjeed  and  accuracy  must  be  developed  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  student  is  taught  the  correct 
technique  (which  is  swift  action)  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  work.  Formerly  emphasis  was 
on  accuracy  because  of  the  belief  that,  once 
accuracy  was  established,  speed  would  take 
care  of  itself.  Book  found  "that  accuracy  in 
details  or  general  accuracy  will  not  insure  speed 
in  typing.’’* 

So  unimportant  is  accuracy  of  output  in  the 
beginning  of  typewriting  that  the  student’s 
first  attempts  may  even  be  destroyed  without 
consideration,  for  it  is  control  that  is  being 
aimed  at,  and  not  production  of  copy. 

Accuracy  without  speed  is  no  longer  of  vo¬ 
cational  value,  because  the  busy  world  is  de¬ 
manding  not  only  accurate  work  but  rapid 
output.  Since  the  personal-use  student  is  ac¬ 
quiring  typewriting  skill  because  of  its  time¬ 
saving  value,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  attain 
both  speed  and  accuracy.  Besides  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  speed,  the  student  must  be 
inspired  to  greater  efforts  by  graphs  showing 
his  own  increases  in  rates,  by  demonst  ration- 
from  expert  typists  or  from  other  students 
who  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  oy  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  rates  of  the  world’s  champion 


*  Adapted  from  Dvorak,  T ypeivriting  Behavior, 
p.  204.  American  Book  Company,  1936. 

*Book,  Learning  to  Typewrite,  p.  231.  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1925. 


typists  have  increased  from  66  words  a  min¬ 
ute  in  1906  to  149  words  a  minute  (1941). 

The  teacher  should  discuss  results  of  the 
tests  with  the  students,  bringing  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  test  is  not  a  time  to  push  \ 
for  speed,  but  rather  a  time  to  write  at  the  [ 
maximum  rate  over  which  they  can  maintain! 
control,  which  will  be  a  little  lower  than  their  | 
fastest  efforts.  r 


Speed  Based  on  Control 


Fast  writing  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of , 
proper  techniques.  Clem  lists  as  the  essentials  | 
to  speed:  Physical  fitness,  correct  posture,! 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  keyboard,  proper 
technique,  even  stroke  or  rhythm,  continuity 
and  ease  of  operation,  proper  getting-away 
from  the  keys,  efficient  fingering  ability,  con¬ 
centration,  mental  and  muscular  co-ordination, 
elimination  of  waste  motions,  and  enthusiasm 
for  high  speed.* 

Speed  is  not  dependent  upon  hurry,  but 
rather  upon  control — the  ability  to  train  one’s 
self  to  become  indifferent  to  the  surroundings 
and  to  preserve  continuity  of  stroking.  Rhythm 
tends  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  writing,  and 
concentration  tends  to  deepen  the  impression 
of  the  letter-making  movements. 

Since  it  is  now  recognized  that  students 
should  work  for  speed  before  their  typewriting 
techniques  and  rates  have  become  established 
at  lower  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  definite 
speed  practice  in  the  early  learning  stages.  In 
the  later  learning  stages,  it  is  easier  to  correct 
the  errors  of  a  fast  writer  than  it  is  to  speel 
up  the  rate  of  a  slower  one. 

Here  is  a  workable  plan  for  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  in  typewriting. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  class  periods, 
the  entire  alphabet  is  covered  at  the  stroke 
level.  Much  of  the  time  is  given  to  uniso# 
practice,  calling  the  strokes  not  fast  enough 


‘Adapted  from  Clem.  The  Technique  o*  Teachiui 
Typewriting,  Chaptei  8.  Grejy?  Publishing  Cora 
pany,  1929. 
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to  create  in  the  students  a  feeling  of  hurry, 
but  clipping  off  the  letters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  a  quick  stroke  and  get-away.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  drills,  the  teacher  watches  for  and  cor¬ 
rects  the  faults  common  to  beginners:  awkward 
posture,  sitting  too  close  and  hunching  over  the 
machine,  letting  the  wrists  rest  on  the  machine 
while  striking  letter  keys,  incorrect  fingering, 
letting  the  eyes  stray  from  the  copy,  etc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Guthrie: 

"Learning  any  skill  depends  as  much  on 
getting  rid  of  awkward  movements  and  useless 
movements  as  it  does  on  acquiring  the  proper 
movements  to  the  proper  cues.”* 

Ignore  the  Errors 

At  this  stage  no  mention  is  made  of  errors 
unless  the  students  ask,  and  then  they  are  told 
to  disregard  typographical  errors  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  instead  on  getting  something  down 
for  each  stroke  as  it  is  called,  keeping  the  car¬ 
riage  moving  steadily,  and  manipulating  the 
machine  as  expertly  as  possible.  Some  students 
—and  teachers,  too — fear  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  will  develop  reach  errors  that  will  be 
hard  to  correct  later  on,  but  it  will  not. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  class  periods, 
the  first  lessons  are  repeated.  This  prcKedure 
has  a  good  psychological  effect,  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  very  much  encouraged  to  find  how 
much  easier  the  lessons  are  than  they  were 
only  a  few  class  periods  back.  This  time, 
though,  the  material  is  covered  at  the  word 
level.  Preliminary  practices  are  still  necessarily 
given  at  the  stroke  level  but  require  only  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  each  class  period. 

The  teacher  demonstrates  how  the  words  are 
now  to  be  written  as  words,  not  as  individual 
strokes.  While  dictating  the  drills  as  words, 
diHgeiice  is  still  required  to  curb  the  awkward 
movements  ana  posture  of  the  beginners.  Also, 

‘Guthrie:  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  p.  64. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1935. 
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at  the  end  of  a  drill,  the  student  circles  the 
errors  made.  When  he  sees,  for  instance,  that 
he  has  written  the  letter  "r”  for  "t,”  he  will 
go  back  and  practice  the  reach  and  again  write 
the  word.  This  is  the  first  accuracy  practice. 

During  the  next  five  to  ten  lessons,  when  the 
new  reaches  for  the  numbers  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  stroke  level,  some  time  each  day  is 
devoted  to  dictating  by  words  the  material 
from  the  first  lessons.  Also,  the  first  1 -minute 
writings  are  timed.  As  soon  as  most  students 
are  able  to  write  two  or  more  60-space  lines 
without  error  in  1  minute,  they  begin  1 -minute 
writings  on  straight  paragraph  material  and  are 
taught  to  figure  their  rates.  Then,  as  a  means 
of  developing  both  speed  and  accuracy,  goals 
at  about  ten  strokes  higher  than  the  student’s 
best  work  for  the  day  are  assigned  fior  the  next 
day’s  work  and  practice.  Such  goals  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  student’s  ability  and  will  keep 
him  progressing,  eager  to  progress,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  continued  progress  is  possible  for 
him. 

About  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter,  5-minute 
writings  are  introduced,  as  the  students  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  timed  writings 
on  the  1 -minute  writings.  Each  student’s  goal 
for  the  5-minute  writings  is  about  five  words 
lower  than  his  average  rate  on  the  1 -minute 
writings. 

Speed  and  Accuracy  Requirements 

As  soon  as  a  5 -minute  writing  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  checked,  a  correct  line  is  written 
of  all  the  words  in  which  errors  have  been 
made,  and,  if  there  is  time,  a  correct  copy 
is  written  of  the  line  in  which  the  error  oc¬ 
curred.  Before  the  end  of  the  quarter,  all 
students  are  required  to  make  three  or  more  5- 
minute  writings  with  not  over  three  errors. 
The  rates  will  vary  from  15  words  a  minute 
upward,  but  the  students  are  already  on  the 
way  to  the  attainment  of  both  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  because  they  can  see  where  and  how 
they  have  made  progress  and  are  interested  in 
their  future  progress. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  repetition  of  the 
same  material  may  soon  lose  its  interest  value, 
unless  definite  means  are  taken  to  vary  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  Although  memorized  and  frequently 
repeated  material  tends  to  develop  fluency  of 
finger  action  and  steadiness  in  writing  and  in¬ 
creased  control  her-^nce  of  incre^ised  confidence, 
it  should  be  used  for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a 
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time,  because  of  the  tendency  ot  attention  to 
stray  from  the  work  and  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  practice. 

Accuracy  in  typewriting,  as  defined  by  Clem, 
"means  the  elimination  of  errors,  correct  finger¬ 
ing,  correct  manipulation  of  the  machine,  and 
correctly  typed  copy.”® 

It  is  significant  that  correct  copy  has  come 
to  be  subordinated  during  the  early  learning 
stages  to  accuracy  of  technique,  because  it  shows 
that  teachers  are  realizing  the  fallacy  of  de¬ 
manding  perfect-copy  work  from  learners, 
with  its  resulting  fear  and  discouragement  and 
faulty  technique.  Such  a  stressing  of  accuraq^ 
tended  to  produce  errors,  because  of  the  nervous 
strain  under  which  the  student  worked. 

During  the  first  quarter  the  student  is  trained 
in  proofreading  his  work,  recording  his  prog¬ 
ress  and  errors,  and  attempting  remedial  prac¬ 
tice.  As  a  new  skill  should  not  be  forced 
in  the  formative  stages  in  an  attempt  at  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  it,  such  as  typing  letters 
or  transcribing  shorthand,  the  second  quarter’s 
work  will  be  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the 
development  of  speed  and  accuracy.  The  teach¬ 
er  studies  with  the  student  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  his  progress  and  the  probable  cause 
of  his  errors  and  consults  with  him  about 
his  remedial  practice,  in  which  it  is  altogether 
likely  the  student  will  take  a  more  active  inter¬ 
est  when  he  has  a  part  in  the  planning  of  his 
work. 

Oyercoming  Errors  in  Typing 

Book’s  study  of  errors — classifying  them,  at¬ 
tempting  to  locate  the  causes,  and  making  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  correction — is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  study  yet  to  be  made.* 

A.  Finger  location  of  the  keys: 

1.  Inaccurate  location  of  the  keys,  resulting 
in  two  keys  being  struck  at  once  or  the 
finger  landing  between  the  keys,  is  caused 
by  the  key  not  being  accurately  enough  lo¬ 
cated  from  the  former  position  of  the  finger 
and  hand.  O)rrection:  Improvement  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  finger  movements  required  to 
reach  the  proper  keys;  preliminary  practices 
or  location  drills. 

2.  Imperfect  location  of  the  keys,  missing  the 
proper  key  and  usually  striking  the  one  next 
to  it,  is  due  to  imperfect  direction  of  the 
fingers  and  hands  on  the  keyboard  and  a 
curtailment  of  the  necessary  mental  direction 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  344. 

*  Op.  cit.,  adapted,  pp.  251-267. 
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given  to  the  movement.  Correction:  More 
attention  to  the  home  keys  and  relaxing  the 
hands  more  promptly  in  the  home  position; 
vivid  drills  on  making  the  reaches  with  quick 
return  of  the  fingers  to  the  home  keys,  ac¬ 
companied  by  close  attention  to  each  detail 
of  finger  action. 

3.  Substitution  of  one  letter  for  another,  strik¬ 
ing  the  key  in  the  right  row  of  keys  but  in 
the  corresponding  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  keyboard,  is  due  to  a  faulty 
direction  of  the  letter-making  movementi 
Correction:  More  attention  to  controlling  tht 
exact  direction  of  the  letter-making  move¬ 
ments,  special  practice  on  difficult  combini. 
tions,  and  the  use  of  rhythm  drills  to  even 
up  the  intensity  of  strokes. 

Controlling  the  sequence  of  the  letter-making 

movements: 

1.  Anticipation  of  letters — that  is,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  letter  that  comes  later  on  in 
a  word — may  be  due  to  a  faulty  spelling,  the 
mind's  running  ahead  of  the  fingers,  and 
improper  control  over  the  sequence  of  the 
movements.  This  error  tends  to  appear  at 
the  stage  of  forming  the  word  habit.  Cor¬ 
rection:  Explain  the  exact  kind  of  mental 
control  necessary’  to'  overcome  it;  caution 
about  maintaining  accurate  control  over  the 
sequence  of  the  letter-making  movements;  in¬ 
sist  that  all  movements  be  made  with  equal 
intensity  and  at  a  uniform  rate;  practice  even- 
letter  rhythm  drills. 

2.  Transposition  of  letters  and  reversal  of  words, 
adding  the  correct  letter  after  the  antici¬ 
pated  letter  has  been  made,  occurs  when  the 
word  habit  is  being  formed  and  spreads  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Correction:  Practice 
on  special  lists  of  words  to  fix  the  letter  as¬ 
sociations  more  firmly;  impress  upon  the 
learner  the  need  for  control  over  the  exact 
order  of  the  letter-making  movements;  give 
much  time  and  practice  to  rhythm  drills. 

3.  Omission  of  letters,  first  seen  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  space-bar  stroke,  is  caused  by  the 
letter-making  movements  not  receiving  the 
same  amount  of  intensity.  Correction:  Get 
the  learner  to  produce  the  letter-making 
movements  with  equal  intensity  by  the  use 
of  rhythm  drills. 

4.  Crowding  and  piling,  improper  spacing  of 
letters,  are  caused  by  jerkiness  in  the  writing 
except  where  the  machine  is  misadjusted  « 
resting  on  an  unsteady,  swaying  table.  Qj» 
rection:  Rhythm  drills  and  getting  bettei 
control  over  the  letter-making  movements; 
making  sure  that  the  table  is  solid  and  the 
machine  properly  oiled  and  adjusted. 

5.  Added  strokes  are  caused  by  already  autte 
matized  groups  being  written  out  of  place 
Correction:  Give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
matter  of  control  over  the  letter-making 
movements  and  their  sequence. 

Errors  in  manipulation  of  the  machine  arei 

Failure  to  begin  lines  at  the  proper  point,  i»| 
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dined  margins,  and  faulty  setting  up  of  the 
work.  Correction:  Attention  to  the  use  and 
adjustment  of  machine  parts. 

During  the  second  quarter  the  students  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  writing  a  correct  line  of 
the  words  in  which  they  have  made  errors  and 
a  correct  copy  of  the  line  in  which  the  error 
occurred.  This  type  of  correction  is  made  im- 
tnediately  after  the  papers  have  been  checked, 
thus  stressing  the  correct  letter  combinations 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wrong  ones  have 
been  made.  Such  a  procedure  is  psychologically 
sound,  for  it  is  immediately  upon  discovering 
the  errors  he  has  made  that  the  student  will 
Ingj  experience  the  most  dissatisfaction  with  them 
and  therefore  exert  the  most  mental  control 
“j*-  in  attempting  to  break  up  the  movements  caus- 
ing  them.  Opposed  to  whatever  may  be  said 
against  rewriting  the  words  and  lines  in  which 
the  the  errors  have  been  made  as  a  corrective  prac-^ 
ticc,  one  thing  must  be  said  emphatically  for^ 
-or-  jf_jt  works! 

Errors  made  on  the  timed  writing  produced 
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in  class  and  on  the  outside  practice  work  are 
recorded  on  error  charts,  which  are  based  on  the 
points  outlined  in  Book's  analysis  of  errors. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  class  periods,  the 
students  practice  corrective  drills  for  the  letters 
most  often  missed  or  for  the  transpositions, 
omissions,  additions,  spacing,  etc.  Again  in¬ 
dividual  discussions  are  held,  in  which  the 
errors  and  probable  Causes  for  them  are  studied 
and  remedial  practice  suggested. 

The  student’s  work  on  the  remedial  prac¬ 
tice  is  initiated  with  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
when  he  feels  that  the  drills  have  a  personal 
application  for  him  and  when  he  realizes  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  should  accomplish  by  their  prac¬ 
tice. 

This  type  of  error  analysis  and  remedial 
practice  has  been  used  in  classes  ranging  in 
size  from  12  to  130  students;  and  the  results 
have  always  been  the  same — immediate  and 
rapid  reduction  of  errors.  Then,  because  defi¬ 
nite  speed  drills  were  conducted  all  the  time, 
increases  in  the  rates  of  writing  also  resulted. 


Dean  Davis  Honored  at  Boston  University 


gosTON  University  last  May  paid  fitting  tribute 
to  T.  Lawrence  Davis  for  his  twenty-five  years 
^  of  achievement  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Prac- 
tical  Arts  and  Letters. 

, Dean  Davis,  now  the  senior  dean  at  Boston 

r  aS» 

University,  has  been  dean  of  the  College  of  Prac- 
fxact  tical  Arts  and  Letters  since  it  was  organized, 
givt  Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  world  at  war 
5.  as  it  is  today,  Mr.  Davis  had  the  courage  to 
amis-  break  with  academic  tradition,  to  urge  the  foun- 
y  ^  Jation  of  a  college  for  business  training  for 
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women.  The  College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Let- 
^  Its,  with  its  continuous  growth  and  expansion 
g  jrer  the  quarter  century,  is  a  living  testimony 
of  the  soundness  of  Dean  Davis’s  ideas. 

^  of  During  1917  and  1918,  to  meet  the  war  emerg- 
riting  odes  of  those  years,  the  College  of  Business 
ed  «  Administration  of  Boston  University  was  opened 
O*  to  women  who  wished  to  be  trained  for  business. 

Mr.  Davis  was  in  charge  of  these  courses. 

So  successful  were  these  courses  that  a  separate 
‘  fflUege,  to  be  known  as  the  College  of  Secretarial 
Sdence  for  Women,  was  started  in  1919,  wdth 
place  l^^ivis  as  dean.  An  enrollment  of  325  day 
0  th  <®<lcnts  for  the  first  year  taxed  to  capacity  the 
[lakin  hiding  that  housed  the  new  college. 

Again  departing  from  the  traditional  idea  that 
•  college  course  must  be  four  years  or  more  in 


are 
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bgth.  Dean  Davis  planned  the  courses  at  the 


College  of  Secretarial  Science  so  that  students 
who  could  not  remain  the  full  four  years  or 
more  would  be  prepared  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  two  years  equipped  with  practical  training. 

Although  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  prac¬ 
tical  business  training,  cultural  training  was  not 
overlooked.  For  this  reason,  the  name  of  the 
college  w'as  changed  from  the  College  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science  to  the  College  of  Practical  Arts 
and  Letters,  as  being  a  name  indicative  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  college.  As  the  years  have 
passed,  additional  courses  have  been  added;  for 
example,  courses  in  home  economics,  commercial 
art,  and  medical  secretarial  training. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  Dean 
Davis  recognized  a  new  need  in  business  train¬ 
ing;  and  to  meet  this  need,  he  organized  an  in¬ 
tensive  one-year  course  of  study  to  prepare  girls 
for  secretarial  work.  The  enrollment  for  this 
intensive  course  was  so  large  that  a  special  build¬ 
ing  was  required  to  house  the  classes. 

If  this  report  concerns  the  College  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Letters  more  than  it  does  Dean  Davis, 
whose  silver  anniversary  was  being  celebrated, 
it  is  because  the  story  of  Dean  Davis  and  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  College  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Letters  have  become  so  merged  into 
each  other  that  the  story  of  the  one  is  virtually 
the  storv  of  the  other. 
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E.  DANA  GIBSON,  Editor 

AUDIO-VISUAL  business  education  refers 
to  that  part  of  business  education  which  is 
presented  through  sight  or  sound.  Thus,  all 
business  teachers  have  participated  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  phase.  However,  it  is  not  a  question  ot 
use  but  of  quantity,  coverage,  and  method. 
Too  few  teachers  are  using  enough  audio-visual 
aids  using  them  in  all  the  classes  possible, 
and  using  them  in  the  proper  manner. 

Audio  visual  aids  will  be  of  assistance  in  the 
presentation  of  business  subjects:  (1)  To  give 
the  student  a  more  concrete  picture  of  what  he 
is  being  taught;  (2)  To  motivate  the  lesson; 
(^)  To  take  care  of  individual  differences; 
(4)  To  unify  the  background  of  the  students; 
(^)  To  correlate  the  information  presented; 
(6)  To  reinforce  the  lesson;  (7)  To  review 
the  lesson;  (8)  To  test  the  lesson. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  only  aids  and  must  be 
used  as  such.  When  employed  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  day’s  teaching,  they  are  a  poor 
substitute.  But  when  integrated  with  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-established  principles,  they 
make  even  good  instruction  more  vital,  in¬ 
formative,  and  interesting.  Present  facts  lead 
us  to  believe  that  through  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids  the  same  information  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  less  time. 

Need  for  Audio-Visual  Aids 

The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  classroom 
is  not  a  passing  fad.  More  than  22,000  pro¬ 
jectors  are  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
nation.  This  equipment  is  not  going  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  when  the  war  ends.  Having  once  been 


provided  with  material  built  for  a  specific 
teaching  purpose  and  need,  educators  will  de¬ 
mand  that  appropriate  material  be  provided  toi 
their  peacetime  classes. 

Business  teachers  are  already  searching  avai!^ 
able  sources  for  pertinent  aids.  Most  of  thost^ 
pertaining  to  business  topics  were  not  construct  ' 
ed  for  use  in  business-education  classes.  Thu; 
means  that  the  teacher  who  uses  them  mml 
struggle  through  masses  of  extraneous  mateS 
rial  before  obtaining  a  usable  portion.  i 
Probably  the  greatest  need  at  the  present! 
time  is  for  someone  to  correlate,  integrate,  anej 
assemble  the  available  aids  so  that  business'  ' 
teachers  can  use  them  at  the  proper  time,  in  tlic 
proper  manner,  and  in  the  proper  classrewm.  j  ] 
While  the  hundreds  of  film  catalogues  I-  ' 
have  been  checking  during  the  past  weeks  sho\(j 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  at  leasl 
partially  usable  in  business  classes,  little  of  iti 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  husi 
ness  teacher.  Today,  business,  industry,  anoi  ] 
government  are  planning  to  prepare  for  distri 
bution  many  more  aids  of  greater  educational 
worth  and  of  higher  quality  than  those  on  the  ^ 
nriTarket.  Before,  long  your  problem  may  not  ( 
be  one  of  supply  but  one  of  selection. 

i 

Cost  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 

I 

The  cost  ot  audio-visual  aids  should  Ixj 
nominal.  If  you  use  only  the  audio-visual  aidj  1 
that  best  serves  your  purpose  your  costs  wilii  ^ 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  since  the  more  expen! 
sive  motion  picture  will  be  but  one  of  the 
aids  used.  Filmstrips,  slides,  pictures,  and 
other  aids  should  constitute  a  great  share  of  the 
audio-visual  aids  used.  The  purchase  price  ot! 
rental  cost  of  these  is  usually  small.  \ 


Average  frttd 

Type  of  Aid 

Salt 

Rental  | 

Film  (i6Mim,  silent) 

$25.00 

$1.00  j 

Film  (l6rpm,  sound) 

40.00 

200 

Filmstrip  (35mfn,  silent) 

2.00 

.25 

Filmstrip  (35mrn,  sound) 

5.00 

.50 

Slides  (2x2,  Kodachrome) 

.50 

usually  sole 

I.antern  slides  (3^4  *  4) 

.50 

.50  set 

records  and  transcriptions 

2.00 

.15 

Some  of  the  film  prices  quoted  are  low  ht  ^ 
cause  there  is  so  much  sponsored  film  included  ^ 
in  the  estimate.  Government,  business,  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  borne  the  cost  of  producing  main 

aids  and  have  placed  them  on  the  market  at  co* 
_  ^  :  m 

‘  The  prices  are  approximations  based  on  readi^l 
many  catalogues.  The  16mm  films  are  two  reels  ij  ft 
length  on  black  and  white  stock.  [ 
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or  below  cost.  Many  of  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  aids  are  obtainable  on  a  tree  rental 
basis.  Many  government  films,  such  as  those 
of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
have  only  a  50-cent  service  charge  attached  to 
them.  Thus,  most  schools  can  readily  afford 
to  spend  the  few  dollars  a  year  necessary  to  buy 
or  rent  the  aids  that  should  be  used. 
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Sources  of  Audio-Visual  Information 

To  obtain  the  information  and  skill  necessary 
to  use  audio-visual  ^ids,  the  large  majority  of 
business  teachers  will  have  to  attend  schools 
offering  courses  on  audio-visual  education. 

The  following  books  and  maga2ines  will 
provide  a  background  for  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  such  courses. 

M.\GA7.INES 

The  Educational  Screen,  The  Educational  Screen, 
Inc.,  64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $2  a  year. 

The  Business  Screen,  Business  Screen,  Inc.,  157 
East  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $2  a  year. 

Books 

Dent,  E.  C.,  The  Audio-Visual  Handbook.  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  19-12 
(Fourth  Edition).  $1.75. 

Hoban,  C.  F.,  Focus  on  Learning.  Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1942.  $2. 

Hoban,  C.  F.,  ef  al..  Visualizing  the  Curriculum. 
New  York:  The  Condon  Company.  1937,  $3.50. 

McKown,  H.  C.,  and  Roberts,  A.  B..  Audio- 
Visual  Aicts  to  Instruction.  New  York.  M'Graw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1940.  $3. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Equipment 

There  are  a  number  of  audio-visual  aids  with 
which  you  should  be  familiar.  The  books  listed 
ibove  will  give  you  more  detailed  information 
regarding  each,  but  here  are  some  hints  that 
you  may  find  worth  while. 

The  School  Journey.  Your  visits  to  the 
post  office,  the  telephone  office,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  are  forms  of  the  school 
journey.  Many  business  classes,  particularly 
those  in  Introduction  to  Business,  can  be  en¬ 
riched  by  a  j'udicious  use  of  the  school  journey. 

The  school  journey  permits  the  teacher  to 
give  the  class  a  chance  to  verify  facts  or  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  presented,  to  obtain  a  bet¬ 
ter  insight  into  what  the  lesson  will  cover,  to 
gather  materials  needed,  to  arouse  student  in¬ 
terest  in  a  unit  of  work,  and  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  not  given  in  the  classroom. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  the  students  for 
the  journey  so  that  they  will  know  what  tQ 


look  for  and  how  to  behave.  Basic  questions 
to  be  asked  can  be  prepared  ahead  of  time 
and  notes  taken.  Upon  their  return  to  the 
classroom,  the  students  should  enter  into  a  dis 
cussion  of  what  they  have  seen  and  its  re 
lationship  to  the  unit  of  work. 

The  School  Museum.  If  your  school  does 
not  have  a  school  museum,  you  will  find  it 
worth  your  while  to  create  your  own  business 
museum.  In  it  you  should  keep  objects,  speci¬ 
mens,  and  models  of  things  valuable  for  il¬ 
lustrating  topics  taught  in  your  classes. 

When  using  museum  materials,  the  pupils 
should  participate  in  their  use  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  should  make  needed  demon¬ 
strations  and  should  be  allowed  to  handle  non- 
damageable  materials  freely.  The  pupils  must 
be  taught,  however,  how  to  observe  what  they 
are  shown.  Otherwise,  they  will  miss  many 
important  facts.  From  their  observations,  they 
should  draw  generalizations  and  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship  that  exists  between  the  object,  speci¬ 
men,  or  model,  and  their  lesson. 

Films.  Films  come  in  various  types.  Educa¬ 
tional  motion  pictures  are  usually  l6mm,  silent 
or  sound,  with  a  few  of  the  most  recent  ones 
having  the  added  feature  of  color.  Nonmotion 
pictures  are  of  the  35mm  type,  silent  or 
sound.  This  group  also  includes  microfilm. 

Films  are  particularly  good  for  showing 
motion  and  for  presenting  an  overview  of  a 
topic.  Slide  films  permit  more  leisurely  and 
detailed  study  of  a  topic  and,  when  the  film¬ 
strip  without  the  record  is  used,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  class  discussion. 

In  selecting  films,  be  careful  to  see  that  they 
pertain  directly  to  the  subject  and  contain  as 
little  extraneous  material  as  possible.  Intro¬ 
duce  them  with  a  class  discussion  of  what  to 
expect  and  look  for.  Follow  up  with  a  class 
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discussion  of  the  contribution  of  the  film  to 
the  lesson  and  a  short  test  or  quiz  on  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Most  l6mm  projectors  are  of  the  sound  type, 
as  they  will  show  either  silent  or  sound  film. 
While  a  filmstrip  projector  can  be  used  with 
a  33V3  phonograph  to  show  sound  film¬ 
strips,  a  combination  machine  embodying  both 
features  is  usually  used. 

Slides.  Slides  usually  come  in  two  types — 2" 
by  2"  or  3^^"  by  4".  Both  of  these  may  com¬ 
bine  color  with  their  other  properties.  The 
2"  by  2"  is  a  popular  size  as  the  35mm  candid 
camera  can  be  used  to  produce  them.  With 
2"  by  2"  Kodachromes  retailing  at  50  cents 
each,  business  teachers  can  afford  to  buy  them. 
The  wide  variety  of  subjects  thus  covered  will 
greatly  enrich  the  teaching  program. 

In  selecting  slides,  be  careful  that  they  are  of 
good  quality,  tell  a  truthful  story,  and  are 
pertinent  to  the  lesson.  They  may  be  used 
to  introduce  a  lesson,  assist  in  its  study  or  dis¬ 
cussion,  be  used  as  a  review  device,  or  as  a 
method  of  testing. 

The  2"  by  2"  slide  may  sometimes  be  shown 
in  the  filmstrip  projector  when  it  is  of  the  tri¬ 
purpose  type  or  has  a  slide  attachment.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  have  either  of  these,  the  business  teacher 
may  purchase  a  regular  slide  projector  that  will 
take  this  size  slide.  The  cost  of  these  pro¬ 
jectors  is  nominal. 

The  3V^"  by  4"  slide,  generally  called  the 
"lantern  slide,"  is  the  most  usable  projected 
visual  aid  in  rooms  that  cannot  be  easily  dark¬ 
ened.  While  the  projected  picture  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  in  de¬ 
tail  to  be  easily  seen  and  understood. 

The  ease  with  which  slides  can  be  made  by 
students  or  teachers  makes  them  a  favorite  in 
the  classroom.  Several  types  of  etched-glass 
slides,  the  paper  cutout  lantern  slide,  the  cel¬ 
lophane  lantern  slide,  and  India-ink  lantern 
slide,  are  but  a  few  of  the  forms  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to 'make. 

Pictures.  Business  teachers  have  long  been 
using  pictures  in  their  classrooms.  Most  of 
die  national  magazines  furnish  illustrations  of 
many  phases  of  Introduction  to  Business,  Re¬ 
tailing,  or  Gimmercial  Geography  courses. 
Trade  magazines  and  papers,  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  for  distribution  to  the  public  or  to  deal¬ 
ers,  and  reprints  of  pictures  that  business  or  in¬ 
dustry  have  made  of  their  processes,  organiza- 
rion,  or  personnel  are  all  possible  sources. 


In  using  pictures,  the  teacher  must  be  cafe 
ful  to  clarify  in  the  minds  of  the  students  thr 
many  abstractions  that  may  arise  from  their  use, 
Still  pictures,  for  instance,  do  not  readily  con 
vey  a  sense  of  motion,  of  temperature,  or  of 
sound.  These  and  many  other  abstractions  in 
volved  in  the  picture  must  be  related  to  the 
student’s  experience  so  that  he  obtains  an  an  ' 
thentic  image  of  what  the  picture  represents,  i 

The  business  teacher  must  also  be  carefulj 
not  to  attempt  to  present  the  pictures  to  too! 
large  a  group.  The  larger  the  picture,  thc( 
larger  the  group  that  can  readily  see  and  un 
derstand  it.  Small  pictures,  those  not  ex, 
ceeding  6"  by  6",  can  be  projected  on  a  screen 
by  using  an  opaque  projector.  This  machintj 
takes  original  or  photographic  copy  and  projects! 
it  on  a  screen  for  group  study  through  a  process' 
of  reflection.  With  its  use,  small  pictures 
do  not  have  to  limit  the  size  of  the  group 
viewing  them. 

A  special  type  of  picture  is  the  "Stereo 
graph."  It  consists  of  two  pictures,  exacth 
alike,  which  when  viewed  through  the  stereo 
scope  or  Telebinocular  give  the  impression  of 
depth. 

Other  Graphic  Materials.  Graphic  material' 
consist  of  maps,  posters,  graphs,  blackboards, 
cartoons,  charts,  and  bulletin  boards.  These  art 
common  enough  aids  but  their  commoniiess 
should  not  lead  to  their  careless  handling.  Likf 
all  other  visual  aids,  there  are  definite  principle 
that  should  be  followed  in  their  use.  Concept:' 
must  be  developed  from  their  introduction,  and 
this  presupposes  that  those  graphic  aids  used 
fit  the  mental  development  and  experience  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  they  are  shown. 

Those  graphic  materials  capable  of  bcin^ 
placed  on  a  flat  surface  not  larger  than  6"  bj 
6"  can  be  shown  to  study  groups  by  using  the 
opaque  projector.  This  greatly  enhances  their | 
value  since  it  more  easily  permits  the  explain- 1 
tion  that  should  accompany  the  use  of  am 
graphic  material.  Graphic  materials  mean  littk 
to  the  student  until  they  are  translated  into 
realities. 

Auditor'^  Aids.  Radio  (including  frequeno 
modulation),  television,  facsimile,  and  records 
and  transcriptions  are  classified  as  auditory  aids 
The  increased  association  between  radio  and 
education  is  just  beginning.  FM  stations  tf 
being  organized  in  many  states  to  make  p» 
sible  clearer  and  more  accurate  reception  cfj 
future  radio  programs,  many  planned  purpo», 
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ly  for  school  distribution.  Through  FM,  nearly 
perfect  reception  will  be  possible  at  all  times. 

Television  is  not  being  neglected.  If  present 
plans  are  consummated,  this  additional  aid  will 
be  available  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Students 
will  then  be  able  to  see  as  well  as  hear  pro¬ 
grams.  This  added  feature  will  greatly  increase 
the  learning  possibilities,  as  more  people  learn 
through  both  senses  than  through  either  alone. 
While  radio  has  developed  to  a  high  degree 
the  ability  to  build  in  the  mind  of  the  listener 
the  correct  concept,  the  voice  can  never  fully 
replace  the  object  described  in  the  fullness  and 
iccuracy  of  the  conception  presented. 

Future  radio  or  television  sets  may  have  fac¬ 
simile  units  in  them  capable  of  printing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  almost  instantaneous  reproduction 
of  what  is  being  sent  at  the  broadcasting  end. 
Thus,  school  economics  classes  may  have  up- 
to-the-minute  market  or  financial  news  upon 
which  to  base  their  discussions. 

In  many  communities,  radio,  television,  and 
facsimile  will  enrich  the  curriculum  in  a  way 
not  possible  through  present  means  because  of 
inadequate  budgets  and  facilities. 

Records.  Records  are  produced  today  for  use 
on  turntables  revolving  at  speeds  of  331/3  or 
78  rpm.  The  slower  record,  often  called  a 
transcription,  is  being  increasingly  used  because 
it  permits  a  greater  quantity  of  sound  to  be 
recorded  on  one  record.  The  average  10-inch 
transcription  can  contain  ten  minutes  of  record¬ 
ed  matter  on  one  side  while  the  average  phono¬ 
graph  record  can  hold  only  a  little  over  three 
minutes.  Thus,  fewer  interruptions  due  to 
changing  records  are  necessary,  and  one  record 
may  contain  an  entire  unit  of  work. 

The  value  of  records  lies  in  the  fact  that 
experts  can  make  a  recording  of  a  difficult 
presentation  from  which  copies  can  be  made 
available  to  teachers  for  use  in  their  classrooms. 
The  remotest  community  can  thus  *'buy”  for 
short  periods  the  services  of  specialists  whom 
they  might  otherwise  never  sec  or  hear. 

Records,  through  their  use  as  individual  study 
pieces,  permit  slow  or  more  ambitious  stu¬ 
dents  to  increase  the  benefits  derived  from  their 
original  class  presentation. 

Records,  like  all  audio-visual  aids,  must  have 
the  class  prepared  for  their  presentation  and 
should  be  followed  with  a  class  discussion  of 
the  points  involved. 

Records  or  transcriptions  are  increasingly  be¬ 
ing  made  available  to  teachers,  and,  while 
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there  are  still  not  a  great  many  pertinent 
business  records  or  transcriptions  on  the  market, 
there  are  enough  to  make  hunting  them  down 
worth  while. 

Shorthand  and  typing  are  the  subject  areas 
most  favored  with  transcription  facilities.  The 
Gregg  shorthand,  typing,  and  secretarial  records 
furnish  the  business  teacher  with  excellent  drill 
material  or  business  information. 

In  other  subject  areas,  the  business  teacher 
would  do  well  to  check  the  pamphlets  distrib¬ 
uted  by  New  Tools  for  Learning,  7  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Film  Library,  71  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York.  Each  has  a  large  list  of 
records  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

(Next  month  Dr.  Gibson  will  discuss  sources 
of  audio-visual  aids.  An  intelligent  use  of  the 
materials  suggested  should  greatly  simplify  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  Staining  them  and  thereby  permit 
quicker  location  of  the  aids  desired.)  • 

- ^ - 

E.  Dana  Gibson,  head  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  New  Mexico  Flighlands 
University,  Las  Vegas,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  from  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  in  May.  His  thesis 
title  is  "Communication  Sound-Slide  Scripts." 

Dr.  Gibson  taught  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  at  the  Collegiate  Secretarial 
Institute  while  completing  the  requirements  for 
the  doctorate. 

He  organized  an  audio-visual  aids  division  at 
City  College  last  spring  and  is  the  author  of  an 
article  on  this  subject,  recently  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Business  Education. 

The  Business  Education  World  takes  pleas¬ 
ure  in  announcing  that  Dr.  Gibson  will  head  its 
new  department  on  audio-visual  aids  during  the 
current  year. 

- ^ - 

Miss  Clarice  Robinson,  for  seventeen  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Elkhart  (Indiana) 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Training  of  An¬ 
derson  (Indiana)  College. 

This  college  offers  a  four-year  secretarial 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  Teacher¬ 
training  courses  are  also  offered. 

Miss  Robinson  is  a  candidate  for  the  doctor’s 
degree  at  Indiana  University  and  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  University  during  the  past  year. 
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SARBE  Stimulates 
Advancement  in  Research 


MARSDON  A.  SHERMAN 

Richmond  Division 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

The  history  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Research  in  Business  Education 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1941,  at  which 
time,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Hamden 
L.  Forkner,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education,  the  or¬ 
ganization  had  immediate  success.  The  list 
of  charter  members  numbered  sixty-one. 

It  was  the  primary  aim  of  "SARBE,”  as  the 
Society  is  commonly  called,  to  establish  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  members  joined  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  something  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  the  field  of  research  in  busi¬ 
ness  education.  Three  aims  were  to  be  ful¬ 
filled:  to  begin  work  on  many  research  prob¬ 
lems  in  business  education,  to  get  problems 
before  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  achieve 
higher  standards  in  research  than  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  undertaken  in  many  instances. 

The  objectives  listed  and  accepted  by  the 
members  of  SARBE,  as  a  means  of  achieving 
these  aims  were: 

1.  Sponsorship  of  studies  that  will  give  business 
educators  information  about  how  to  go  about  their 
jobs  in  a  better  way. 

2.  Development  of  plans  on  a  nationwide  basis 
for  conducting  studies  in  which  members  of  the 
Society  may  participate  in  collecting  data  for  their 
own  communities. 

3.  Publication  of  two  research  journals,  one  to  be 
a  report  of  significant  studies  undertaken  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  other 
a  "Critique  of  Research  Studies  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,"  in  which  all  the  significant  studies  made  in 
business  education  would  be  analyzed  and  sum¬ 
marized. 

4.  Provision  of  funds  by  the  Society  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  journals  and  financing  studies. 

5.  The  Society  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
research  studies  and  to  help  members  to  get  their 
materials  before  the  teaching  profession. 

6.  The  Society  to  elect  from  its  membership,  from 
time  to  time,  one  or  more  persons  who  will  receive 
scholarships  for  advanced  study. 

7.  The  Society  to  co-operate  with  other  business- 
education  associations  and  business  organizations  in 
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promoting  significant  research  studies. 

8.  The  Society  to  provide  aid  and  guidance  to  ' 
those  endeavoring  to  discover  and  carry  out  the  sig.  ^ 
nificant  problems  of  research  in  business  education. 

A  unique  idea  underlying  the  organizing 
of  the  Society  is  that  each  member  must  be  t  j 
working,  functioning  member.  Anyone  desir¬ 
ing  to  join  must  submit  a  problem  which  he  i 
intends  to  investigate  and  study.  In  this  way 
every  member  works  toward  and  contributes  to 
the  furtherance  of  business  education  through  ! 
research. 

i 

Membership  Requirements 

A  time  limit  of  five  years  is  set  for  each 
member,  during  which  time  he  must  complete  { 
his  research  problem  or  progress  sufficiently  to 
warrant  an  extension  of  membership.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  anyone  who  fulfills  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements.  The  candidate  must: 

1.  Hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  recognized  in¬ 
stitution. 

2.  Have  begun  work  toward  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree. 

3.  Have  some  study  or  research  in  mind  that  he 
wishes  to  undertake,  relating  to  his  field  of  teachii^. 

4.  Submit  a  brief  statement  of  the  project  and 
have  it  approved  by  the  project  committee  of  the 
Society. 

5.  indicate  why  he  thinks  the  project  is  im¬ 
portant  and  how  it  will  advance  business  education 
or  education  in  general. 

6.  Agree  to  prepare  five  copies  of  the  completed 
study  for  the  files  of  the  Society. 

Each  year  the  journal  of  the  Society  will 
carry  a  list  of  the  members,  their  degrees, 
positions,  and  their  professional  contributions, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  project  upon 
which  each  member  is  working. 

Membership  will  be  good  for  five  years, 
with  a  renewal  upon  the  submission  of  a  new 
study  or  extension  of  the  original  study. 

An  honor  key  will  be  awarded  to  those 
members  who  successfully  complete  a  research 
project. 

Although  the  war  has  necessitated  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  activities  on  publishing  the  pro¬ 
posed  journals,  work  is  steadily  going  forward 
on  their  preparation. 

During  the  summer  of  1942,  the  Society 
sponsored  a  three-day  business-education  con- 
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ference  to  deal  with  the  problems  pertaining 
to  "Business  Education  for  Today's  and  To¬ 
morrow’s  World,”  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  published  and  made  available  through 
the  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications. 
During  each  summer  weekly  luncheons  are 
sponsored  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those 
interested  in  business  education  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  and  to  stimulate  the  exchange 
of  ideas. 

The  Society,  in  conjunction  with  Teachers 
College,  sponsors  a  breakfast  or  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  conventions  for  its  members  and  for 
students  and  former  students  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  These  activities  were  high-lighted  by 
the  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  retirement 
of  F.  G.  Nichols,  head  of  the  Department  ot 
Business  Education  at  Harvard  University.  This 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  E.C.T.A.  convention 
in  Philadelphia  last  April. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  SARBE  has  been  amply  shown  by  the 


fact  that  each  member  in  the  Society  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  some  type  of  study  or  re¬ 
search.  A  number  of  very  fine  studies  have 
already  been  completed  and  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  forthcoming  journal.  The  membership, 
which  now  nears  the  hundred  mark,  takes  the 
word  "advancement”  in  the  title  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  mean  advancement  of  the  quality 
of  research  rather  than  quantity,  and  every 
member  aims  to  maintain  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards. 

SARBE  is  sponsored  by  the  Teachers  College 
Department  of  Business  and  has  the  able  ad¬ 
vice  of  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  department 
head.  Officers  for  1943-1944  are  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  Richmond 
Division,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

Vice-President:  Miss  Leanore  M.  Coard,  Patter¬ 
son  Park  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Winifred  Templeton 
Weiss,  Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 


Members  and  Faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  Private  Business  Schools  Workshop 

Seventy-five  private  business  school  proprietors  and  their  teachers  met  during  the  week  of  July  3 
at  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  consider  the  importance  of  instruction 
and  the  solution  of  their  administrative  problems.  This  workshop  was  conceived  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  and  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  certificates  of  attendance  were  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clyde  Erwin,  and  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  T.  E.  Brown. 

SEPTEMkR,  1944 
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A  Prohlefrt 


FIDELIA  IN 

Joliet  (lllino^uh 


Last  year's  winners:  Dr.  Estelle  Pophatn,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Business  at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Susan  Crump, 
proud  possessor  of  a  first  prize  check  from  the  Business  Education 
World  for  business-letter  writing;  Mary  Alice  Turner  and  Don  Gilke- 
son,  holding  certificates  of  achievement. 


new  in  appearance,  with  shin^el 
There  was  no  difference  in 
Frank  admitted  that  he  ifr. 
Mason  of  the  other  car  that^po 
Mason  laughed  and  suggesterime 
you  can’t  decide  between  thcis, ' 
difference  between  them,  ifikm 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  i^thi: 
of  $25  for  yourself;  I’ll  alsr|>u  i 
car  will  prove  satisfactory.  fH  1 
and  harming  nobody.” 

Frank  could  see  no  gooc|  fo 
Mr.  Mason’s  car  as  well  as  i  oi 
"All  right,”  he  replied,  3thi: 


This  contest  takes  us  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  teachers 
could  buy  cars — and  gas  to  run  them  with.  The  letter 
problem  to  be  solved  is  old  yet  new  and  with  us  always.  You 
will  find  the  rules  on  the  opposite  page. 

Frank  Carpenter  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  in  his  class 
in  business  law,  taking  in  every  word  spoken  by  his  instructor, 
John  Weston.  Naturally,  Mr.  Weston  is  pleased  that  his  words 
are  finding  an  attentive  audience.  What  he  does  not  know  is 
that  one  of  Frank’s  out-of -school  activities  is  responsible  for 
his  very  real  interest  in  today’s  lesson  in  business  law'.  Let’s  find 
out  what  has  been  happening  to  Frank  Carpenter. 

Just  before  vacation  began,  Frank’s  English  teacher.  Miss  Trew, 
asked  him  to  help  her  in  a  matter  of  business.  Miss  Trew 
explained  that  she  intended  to  buy  a  used  car  and  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  getting  a  good  one.  Frank  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  boy  who  knew  more  about  cars  than  most  garage 
men.  If  he  would  act  as  her  agent  and  buy  her  a  good  used 
car,  Miss  Trew  would  pay  him  $20  for  his  service. 

Frank  would  have  been  happy  to  act  as  her  agent  without  pay, 
but  he  yielded  gracefully  when  Miss  Trew  insisted  upon  paying 
him,  and  he  began  his  search  with  enthusiasm.  He  finally 
■  found  a  car  that  seemed  to  fit  all  the  specifications,  but  he  didn’t 
decide  upon  it  at  once.  Then  he  visited  the  Mason  Used  Car 
Lot,  more  as  a  matter  of  routine  than  with  the  thought  of  finding 
a  more  satisfactory  car  than  the  one  he  had  just  discovered. 
What  was  his  surprise,  then,  to  find  an  equally  pleasing  car  on 
Mr.  Mason’s  lot. 

Frank  had  a  very  real  problem.  Which  car  should  he  choose  ? 
He  was  convinced  that  either  would  give  satisfaction.  Both  were 


1  ne  car  was  duly  delivere:!  Ti 
it.  When  school  closed,  she  wa 
town. 

Frank  made  no  secret  ofi  acti 
his  friends  thought  him  a ;  ov 


This  Letm  B 


Dear  Franklin: 


I  am  writing  to  yoi 
rumor  that  has  com 
you  purchased  my  a 
cision  by  one  of  thei 
the  car  that  he  wase 
given  to  understand 
my  car,  you  told  om 
buy”  at  the  other  di 


mediately  used  to  gvta| 


I  am  disappointed  k  t 
advantage  of  me  by  a 
both  ends  of  the  lint  m  \ 
money  you  received  le  ( 
judgment  to  the  ext  yoi 
able  car  for  me. 


Please  write  me  at] 
me  that  the  rumors  ai 
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r-Writing  Contest 

Crood  Old  Days 

N  ANTWLRF 

mhip  High  School 


el  and  clean,  attractive  upholstery. 

ir.  Mason’s  car,  but  he  told  Mr. 
iponsible  for  his  indecision.  Mr. 
Tie  help  you  choose.  You  say  that 
s,  which  means  there  is  very  little 
know  this  is  a  good  car,  and  you 
this  car  and  I’ll  give  you  a  rebate 
io|>u  my  personal  guarantee  that  the 
II  be  doing  yourself  a  good  turn 

f 

i 

K  for  refusing  the  offer;  he  liked 
I ;  r  one. 
this  one.” 

ec  Trew,  who  was  well  pleased  with 
he  way  in  it  to  her  home  in  another 

f  fiction  with  Mr.  Mason.  Most  of 
ow,  and  one  of  them  purchased 


Be  Answered 

Prize  Grove,  Your  State 
August  21,  1944 

wk  rather  well-substantiated 
itu ,  to  the  effect  that  when 
Cl  ere  influenced  in  your  de- 
le  who  paid  you  $25  to  take 
s  ( for  sale.  I  have  also  been 
id  soon  as  you  had  selected 
in  :  friends  of  the  “splendid 
(k  tip  that  your  friend  im- 
gfl  itage. 

tes  k  that  perhaps  you  took 
by  a  profit  for  yourself  at 
ini  ra  wondering  whether  the 
^ed  le  dealer  influenced  your 
ext  you  chose  the  less  desir- 

t  at  trust  that  you  can  assure 
s  aft  foundation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Trew 


the  car  that  Frank  had  not  chosen.  Frank,  too, 
thought  himself  a  lucky  fellow  until  he  received 
a  letter  from  Miss  Trew,  who  did  not  return 
to  his  school. 

Frank  hasn’t  been  able  to  answer  this  letter. 
He  simply  did  not  understand  the  legal  prob¬ 
lem  involved  until  this  moment. 

Now  Mr.  Weston  has  just  said,  "The  agent 
is  the  principal’s  other  self.  He  must  act 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  principal.  He  cannot  accept  pay 
from  both  parties  to  a  transaction.” 

Frank  understands  everything  now.  He  knows  what  he  must 
do.  Not  only  must  he  answer  Miss  Trew’s  letter;  he  must  also 
send  her  the  $25  rebate.  But  what  shall  he  say?  The  situation 
has  been  made  more  awkward  and  difficult  by  his  failure  to  an¬ 
swer  the  letter  immediately  when  he  received  it. 

You  are  to  write  Frank’s  reply  to  Miss  Trew’s  letter.  Here 
are  some  facts  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Frank  was  not  able  to  decide  between  the  two  cars;  they 
seemed  to  him  equally  desirable.  He  wishes,  however,  that  he 
had  gone  back  for  a  second  look  at  the  one  he  picked  out  first. 

2.  Frank  did  tell  a  friend  about  the  other  car,  and  the  friend 
bought  it. 

3.  Frank  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  governing  the  relationship 
between  principal  and  agent  when  he  made  the  purchase  of 
Miss  Trew’s  car. 

4.  He  is  willing  to  turn  the  $25  over  to  Miss  Trew;  in  fact, 
he  will  do  anything  to  square  himself,  for  he  is  no  longer  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  law  governing  agency  in  business,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Weston. 

5.  The  car  that  his  friend  purchased  can  be  seen  at  any  time 
and  compared  with  the  car  he  bought  for  Miss  Trew. 

6.  Frank  did  not  know  how  to  answer  Miss  Trew’s  letter 
until  this  moment. 

7.  Frank  values  Miss  Trew’s  good  opinion  highly. 

Business  Letter  Contest  Rules 

1.  Have  your  students  write  the  letter  called  for  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  problem.  It  may  be  assigned  for  dasswork  or  as  a 
home  lesson. 

2.  Send  letters  by  first-class  mail  or  express  to  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Johnson,  Contest  Editor,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  Not  less  than  five  letters  may  be  submitted  by  any  one 
teacher. 

4.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list,  in  duplicate,  of  the 
names  of  the  students  whose  letters  are  submitted. 

5.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper  to  cover  in  part  the  cost 
of  examination,  printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award 
an  attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  student 
who  submits  a  satisfactory  letter. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  as  follows:  first  prize,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2;  ten  prizes  of  50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

( Continued  on  page  52 ) 
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Introducing  a  new  department — 


Tests  in  Business  Education 

MATHILDE  HARDAWAY,  Editor 


Through  this 

new  department  on 
tests  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Business 
Education  World  ex¬ 
pands  its  service  to 
business  teachers.  Pri¬ 
marily,  this  department 
will  make  available  in¬ 
formation  about  tests 
in  business  subjects  that 
can  be  obtained  for  use 
in  the  classroom,  for  prognosis  and  guidance 
of  business  students,  and  for  terminal  testing 
programs.  Selected  tests,  with  experience  rec¬ 
ords  to  back  them  up,  as  well  as  recently  pub¬ 
lished  tests  of  apparent  merit  will  be  reviewed 
from  month  to  month  by  subject. 

Classroom  teachers  are  invited  to  send  ques¬ 
tions  about  specific  tests  and  also  to  share  their 
experience  with  published  tests  that  have 
proved  particularly  worthy  or  worthless.  Both 
criticisms  of  tests  and  criticisms  of  the  review 
to  be  published  here  are  in  order.  Information 
about  new  tests  will  be  most  welcome.  Through 
an  exchange  of  information  and  opinion,  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  share  with  one  another  their 
problems  and  their  experience. 

There  is  one  type  of  question  about  tests  that 
cannot  be  answered  by  anyone  who  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  a  teacher’s  course  of  study, 
materials,  teaching  procedures,  and  students. 
It  might  be  phrased  like  this:  "Would  Book¬ 
keeping  Achievement  Test  X  be  suitable  to 
give  to  my  class?"  or  "What  test  or  tests  would 
you  suggest  for  use  with  my  course  in  secre¬ 
tarial  and  office  practice?" 

Selection  of  tests  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  situation  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
prescription.  The  teacher  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  that  prescription  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  of  the  instruction  to  be  tested. 
By  way  of  introduction,  then,  a  few  pointers 
to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  a  specific  test  or  of  a 
testing  program  for  a  given  course  seem  to  be 
in  order. 
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1.  Any  test  or  testing  program  for  a  course 
of  study  must  be  built  squarely  upon  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course.  Ideally,  all  the  desired 
outcomes  of  the  instruction  should  be  measured 
in  order  to  make  a  genuine  evaluation  of  pupil 
achievement,  as  well  as  to  determine  how  sat¬ 
isfactory  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
in  accomplishing  the  goals.  All  too  often, 
the  measurement  of  pupil  achievement  has  been 
limited  to  detailed  arrays  of  facts  that  may  be 
memorized  only  for  the  occasion  of  the  test,  or 
even  to  scattering  bits  of  knowledge  without 
regard  to  their  importance  in  relation  to  the 
whole  content. 

Certainly  published  tests  are  not  available  for 
measuring  in  each  course  all  the  desired  changes 
in  pupils,  such  as  ability  to  apply  knowledge 
to  life  situations,  changed  attitudes  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  behavior  patterns.  Such  tests  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  made  to  suit  particular  teaching 
situations,  but  their  construction  is  a  technical 
problem  and  one  that  is  even  yet  only  a  little 
beyond  the  pioneer  stage  in  psychological  meas¬ 
urement.  In  the  absence  of  formal  tests,  or 
ability  to  make  them,  the  alert  teacher  will, 
nevertheless,  take  into  account  objectives  other 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  and  skills, 
and  devise  informal  methods  of  evaluating 
progress  in  these  less  tangible  objectives. 

Even  for  the  more  readily  measured  ob¬ 
jectives,  several  types  of  tests  may  accomplish 

MATHILDE  HARDAWAY  is  assistant  professor 
of  business  education  at  the  Woman’s  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
She  has  degrees  from  the  University  of  Texas  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  engaged  in  advanced  graduate  study  at 
Yale  University. 

Miss  Hardaway  is  coauthor  of  a  text  on  tests 
and  measurements  and  author  of  several  magazine 
articles.  She  has  been  head  of  the  commercial 
Development  of  Examination  Materials  in  1942, 
Texas,  and  has  taught  in  the  summer  sessions  of 
the  Universities  of  Florida  and  Denver.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Army  Institute  Staff  for  the 
Development  of  Examination  Materials  in  194^ 
and  during  the  past  summer  was  engaged  in  edi¬ 
torial  work  for  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Postwar  Planning  Board  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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the  purpose  better  than  one  type  alone.  When 
die  textbook  used  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  tests,  the  teacher  should  examine  the  tests 
critically  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  paral¬ 
lel  the  course  as  it  is  conducted.  Even  though 
the  tests  are  well  constructed,  which  is  not  al- 
1  vays  the  case,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
r  leasure  objectives  beyond  those  which  may 
)  realized  by  strict  adherence  to  the  textbook 
■  oaterials.  Critical  examination  of  such  tests 
nay  lead  to  their  rejection  or  their  use  in  part 
or  in  whole  with  supplementary  testing  tech- 
I  -Iques  devised  by  the  teacher.  In  rare  cases, 
he  printed  tests  may  serve  adequately  for  the 
'vhole  of  the  formal  testing  program. 

2.  The  test  or  tests  should  stress  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  matter  and  avoid  items  that  are 
'Tfelevant  or  unimportant.  The  emphasis  given 
each  topic  must  be  at  least  roughly  proportion¬ 
ate  to  that  given  the  corresponding  subject 
matter  in  the  instructional  period  covered  by 
the  test.  This  is  merely  another  approach  to 
determining  whether  the  tests  meet  the  subject- 
matter  objectives  of  the  instruction. 

3.  The  types  of  test  items  should  be  suited 
lo  the  subject  matter  and  the  purposes  of  the 
test.  Multiple-choice  items  are  adaptable  to 
many  purposes,  such  as  the  measurement  of 
reasoning  ability,  applications  of  knowledge, 
discrimination,  judgment,  and  attitudes,  where¬ 
as  tme-false  and  completion  items  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  knowledge  of  facts.  Essay  ques¬ 
tions,  although  lacking  in  objectivity,  are  es¬ 
sential  to  measure  ability  to  express  oneself  ac- 

i  rately  or  to  compose  a  good  business  letter. 

‘  !U  the  skill  subjects,  performance  tests  may 
i  »e  whatever  technique  is  necessary  to  measure 
!  aility  to  perform  the  task  involved. 

4.  The  type  of  test  should  be  suited  to 
'■  he  purpose  for  which  it  is  given.  The  points 

previously  discussed  have  related  to  achieve- 
:  nent  tests,  which  are  of  two  kinds:  survey 
md  diagnostic. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  test  is  to  yield  a 
acasure  of  student  achievement;  this  type  of 
,  ^est  is  usually  composed  of  a  variety  of  items 

1  vithin  a  subject  field.  A  diagnostic  test,  on 

]■  'd»e  other  hand,  is  concerned  primarily  with 
•ncovering  and  diagnosing  the  student’s  learn- 
8  difficulties  as  a  basis  for  remedial  instruc- 

I  i  Although  a  survey  test  can  and  frequently 
i-  lould  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes,  a  real 
•agnostic  instrument  usually  involves  much 
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more  intensive  testing  on  a  more  restricted 
amount  of  subject  matter. 

A  test  that  has  items  arranged  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  gradually  in  difficulty  is  most  suitable 
for  a  survey  test,  while  a  diagnostic  test  should 
contain  several  items  of  each  level  of  difficulty. 

A  test  which  is  to  measure  rate  of  work  done 
should  have  items  of  uniform  difficulty.  Prog¬ 
nostic  or  aptitude  tests  involve  other  and  more 
technical  problems,  which  will  not  be  discussed 
here. 

5.  Directions  to  the  student  should  be  easily 
understood.  They  should  be  worded  in  simple, 
unambiguous  language,  and  should  leave  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  and 
how  and  when  he  is  to  proceed.  Additional 
instructions  about  procedure  and  timing,  if 
any,  may  be  given  orally  at  the  time  the  test 
is  administered,  but  exact  directions  about  what 
is  expected  in  the  way  of  response  and  where 
that  response  is  to  be  placed  on  the  test  or  an¬ 
swer  sheet  must  be  included  on  the  test  form. 
Sample  items  may  aid  him  in  attacking  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  should  be  included  whenever  there 
is  any  doubt  about  his  familiarity  with  the 
type  of  test  item  being  used. 

6.  Grades  or  scoring  should  be  objective. 
The  scoring  key  or  rules  for  weighting  the 
items  or  sections  of  the  test  should  be  such 
that  different  teachers  scoring  independently, 
or  the  same  teacher  scoring  at  different  times, 
will  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

"New-type”  tests  in  general  meet  this  cri¬ 
terion,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  test 
is  not  objective  until  the  scoring  rules  have 
been  established.  Completion-type  tests  may 
lack  objectivity  in  marked  degree.  This  is 
the  weakness  that  keeps  essay  examinations 
from  being  good  measuring  instruments. 

Performance  tests  in  the  skill  subjects  can 
be  objective,  but  they  acquire  this  quality  only 
when  adequate  scoring  rules  have  been  devised 
to  make  the  evaluation  of  the  pupil’s  work  uni¬ 
form  by  all  scorers. 

7.  The  test  or  tests  should  not  consume  an 
undue  amount  of  classroom  time.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  that  can  be  spent  wisely  in  test¬ 
ing  varies  greatly  from  subject  to  subject,  but 
the  teacher  should  not  let  it  encroach  upon 
basic  learning  activities.  Some  types  of  test 
items  permit  the  coverage  of  much  greater 
amounts  of  material  in  a  given  time  than  do 
others. 

The  true-false  type  is  at  a  maximum  in  this 
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respect,  but  it  has  weaknesses  that  do  not  com¬ 
mend  it  for  exclusive  use  in  a  testing  program. 
The  essay-type  question,  little  used  in  printed 
tests,  is  the  least  economical  of  student  time. 

8.  Certain  qualities  of  a  good  test  can  be 
determined  only  after  it  has  been  administered. 
The  reliability  or  accuracy  with  which  it  mea¬ 
sures  student  performance  is  a  statistical  con¬ 
cept  that  requires  readministration  or  other 
techniques  for  comparing  two  sets  of  scores  for 
the  same  students.  The  test’s  ability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  satisfactorily  between  good  and  weak 
students,  likewise,  is  determined  by  analysis 
of  the  scores  it  yields.  Data  on  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  printed  tests  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  teacher’s  manual.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  for  all  standardized  tests. 

9.  The  value  of  a  test  is  increased  by  the 
p.stahlishment  of  norms  or  standard  scores. 
These  make  possible  the  comparison  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  class  achievement  scores  with 
those  of  the  group  or  groups  on  which  the 
norms  are  based.  Obviously,  the  size  and 
representativeness  of  the  group  used  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  the  norms  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Although  the  establishment  of  norms  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  test  stand¬ 
ardization,  the  fact  that  a  set  of  norms  is 
printed  in  the  test  manual  or  elsewhere  does 
not  prove  that  the  test  is  standardized.  Stand¬ 
ardization  procedure  also  involves  more  rigid 
analysis  of  subject  matter  than  is  usual  with 
informal  objective  tests,  trial  administration  ot 
the  test,  refinement  of  test  items,  and  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  to  establish  validity  and  reliability. 

The  contribution  that  such  a  process  can 
make  to  the  value  of  a  test  is  apparent,  but  it 
by  no  means  outweighs  the  first  and  major 
consideration :  that  all  testing  should  be  in  terms 
of  the  objectives  to  be  measured. 

- - 

\  VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCB  monograph  about  the 
work  of  the  business  teacher,  by  Clayton  H. 
Hinkel,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Club  of  Easton  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School.  Mr.  Hinkel,  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  has  collected,  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  presented  in  highly  readable  form 
for  high  school  students  some  salient  facts  about 
the  business  teacher’s  profession.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  personal  qualifications  of 
the  student,  preparation,  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  profession. 


Minnesota  Business  Teachers  • 

YHE  business  teachers  in  the  Minnesota  Eduai 
tion  Association  have  recently  organized  as  tfe 
Minnesota  Business  Educators’  Association.  Tb 
executive  board  of  the  business  educators’  gren^ 
is  made  up  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secR 
tary,  and  past  president  of  the  Minnesota  Buil 
ness  Educators’  Association  and  the  presidents  c 
elected  business  representatives  of  the  eight  dj 
visions  into  which  the  state  has  been  divide: 
Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Sterrett,  of  Harding  High  Schoc. 
St.  Paul,  is  president  of  the  state  associatioa 

A  committee  representing  the  Minnesota  Bus! 
ness  Educators’  Association  recently  met  wh 
Dean  Schweikhard,  state  commissioner  of  educ¬ 
tion,  to  discuss  changes  in  business  courses  r 
Minnesota  high  schools.  Under  consideration  a: 
the  granting  of  credit  for  one  year  of  shorthai. 
and  separate  periods  for  shorthand  and  typk* 
in  the  senior  year. 

A.  B.  Baardseth,  of  Roosevelt  High  Schoc. 
Minneapolis,  is  chairman  of  the  committe 
Members  are  Miss  Marie  V.  Wharton,  of  S; 
Louis  Park  High  School;  Miss  Ardyce  La  Ptr 
Mound  High  School;  Miss  Katherine  We!.; 
Hutchinson;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Berglim^ 
Cokato.  i 


Mrs.  Inez  C.  Lyle,  well  known  as  an  instrU 
tor  of  secretarial  subjects  and  formerly  of  Nisi 
ville,  Tennessee,  is  now  a  specialist  in  visual  ac 
in  the  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education. 

She  recently  planned  and  supervised  the  pr 
duction  of  a  sound  filmstrip  on  letter  writii; 
entitled  “Envoys  in  Envelopes.’’ 

- - 41 -  I 

Business  Letter  Contest  Rules 
(Continued  from  page  29)  | 

In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  t 
awarded. 

7.  Each  letter  submitted  must  have  tii 
information  in  the  upper  right-hand  come 
Student’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  addit 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  letters  submitted  become  the  propt 
ty  of  The  Business  Education  World. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Miss  Dorothy ) 
Johnson,  Miss  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson,  iii 
Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  isC 
tober  20,  1944.  All  letters  must  be  postmai 
not  later  than  that  date.  Certificates  of  achtf' 
ment  will  be  awarded  within  a  short  time  the 
after.  Prize  winners  will  be  announced  i 
later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  Prizes  will  be  bm 
as  soon  as  the  judges  have  made  their  decisi 
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With  EARL  P.  STRONG 

WORKING  under  the  supervision  of  Com¬ 
mander  Frank  Cushman,  well-known 
leader  in  vocational  education,  Dr.  Earl  P. 
Strong  is  at  present  assigned  to  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  production  of 
Navy’s  office  workers.  He  is  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)j 
Training  Officer,  Training  Branch,  Shore  Es¬ 
tablishments  and  Civilian  Personnel,  Executive 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Since  graduation  from  high  school  in  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  sixteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Strong  has 
acquired  an  attractive  wife  and  daughter;  four 
college  degrees,  including  a  dcKtor’s  degree  in 
business  and  vocational  education  from  New 
York  University;  experience  in  business  and 
business  education  ranging  from  an  initial 
job  as  shipping  and  receiving  clerk  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  up  to  prewar  work  as  Special  Re¬ 
search  Agent  in  the  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  winning  friends  and  influencing  peo¬ 
ple  that  promises  a  brilliant  future. 

Degrees  from  Various  Institutions 

Among  his  academic  souvenirs.  Dr.  Strong 
has  degrees  from  Rider  College  (Bachelor  of 
Accounts,  1930) ;  State  Teachers  College,  In¬ 
diana,  Pennsylvania  (Bachelor  of  Science, 
1934);  Ohio  State  University  (Master  of  Arts, 
1937) ;  and  New  York  University  (Doctor  of 
Education,  1943). 

His  vocational  experience  has  been  varied 
and  valuable  in  its  contribution  to  his  present 
work.  He  has  been  shipping  and  receiving 
deric  in  a  department  store  in  Mansfield, 
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Ohio;  bookkeeper  and  accountant  for  a  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturer;  and  deputy  collector  and 
assistant  in  the  Control  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His 
teaching  positions  have  included  teacher  of 
business  education  subjects  and  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Manasquan  High 
School,  Manasquan,  New  Jersey;  instructor  of 
business  subjects  at  the  College  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Iowa;  teaching  fellow  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  New  York  University;  head 
of  the  Department  of  Business  (Divisions  1- 
9),  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools, 
W’ashington,  D.  C.;  part-time  instructor  in 
methods  of  teaching  business  education  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  University  of  Maryland;  and  sum¬ 
mer-session  instructor  in  business  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He 
has  also  been  senior  training  consultant  to 
Government  agencies  on  clerical  in-service  train¬ 
ing  and  supervisory  training  at  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission;  part-time  instructor  in 
business  at  the  Graduate  School,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Research  Agent,  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Dr.  Strong  is  on  military  leave  from 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Strong  has  devoted  some  of  his  spare 
time  (!)  to  professional  writing  and  speaking. 
His  contributions  to  yearbooks  and  magazines 
are  too  numerous  to  list  here.  Some  of  his 
major  publications  are  as  follows: 

The  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision 
of  Business  Education,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

1944. 

Government  Dictation  (coauthor  with  B.  P.  Foote), 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1944. 

5,000  Most-Used  Civil  Service  Terms  (co-compiler 
with  B.  P.  Foote),  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

1943. 

Vari-Typer  Operations  and  Applications,  R.  C. 
Coxhead  Corporation, 

1941. 

Distributive  Education 
Reading  References, 

School  of  Education, 

New  York  University, 

1940. 

Functional  Business  Let¬ 
ter  Writing,  State 
University  of  Iowa 
Book  Store,  1939. 

An  Analysis  of  Office 
Occupations  (  c  o  a  u  - 
thor  with  R.  S.  Row¬ 
land),  Park  Press, 

1934.  Earl  P.  Strong 
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Soon  to  be  published  is  a  book  by  Dr.  Strong 
and  Miss  Margaret  Odell,  Filing  Systems  and 
Practices. 

A  man  with  such  a  crowded  past  is  certain  to 
have  ideas  about  the  present  and  the  future 
worth  hearing.  Asked  to  give  his  opinion 
of  Federal  training,  a  field  in  which  he 
pioneered,  Dr.  Strong  stated  that  Federal  train¬ 
ing  is  now  widely  accepted.  So  that  such 
training  may  be  fully  effective,  three  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  training  of¬ 
ficer  must  realize  that  on-the-job  training  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  when  the  training  is  specific  to  the 
job;  that  is,  training  must  improve  work  per¬ 
formance  or  contribute  to  the  worker’s  under¬ 
standing  of  his  job. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  realization  that 
in-service  training  is  in  itself  a  field  of  training 
with  its  own  peculiar  problems  calling  for 
methods  and  materials  different  from  those 
used  in  traditional  classrooms.  Third,  Federal 
training  activities  should  be  organized  and  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  personnel  services  and 
operating  activities  so  that  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  may  be  established  and 
maintained. 

Dr.  Strong  believes  that  the  impetus  given 
to  in-service  training  by  the  war  emergency, 
both  in  government  and  industry,  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  postwar  era  to  many  business 
firms  and  industrial  organizations  which  hith¬ 
erto  have  not  had  training  departments.  Many 
business  firms  will  provide  induction  training 
for  new  employees;  on-the-job  training  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency;  and  promotional  training  to 
upgrade  experienced  employees.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  first  importance  to  business  and  busi¬ 
ness  education  that  business  teachers  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  fill  these  jobs  before 
the  "quick-dip  artists"  take  over  the  field. 
Further,  it  is  important  that  colleges  and 
universities  recognize  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
training  is  in  itself  a  specialization  which  should 
be  included  in  teaching-training  curricula. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  greatest  needs  in 
business  education  today.  Dr.  Strong  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  we  need  leadership  at  all  levels; 
integration  of  purpose  and  subject  matter  with¬ 
in  the  field;  co-operative  part-time  work  pro¬ 
grams,  with  increased  emphasis  upon  adequate 
preparation  of  students  for  such  experience; 
better  adult-education  programs;  and  a  broad 
concept  of  business  education  as  an  area  cover¬ 


ing  prevocational,  vocational,  personal-use,  anc 
social -economic  objectives  related  to  busines 
life. 

Dr.  Strong  is  primarily  interested  in  train 
ing  business  teachers.  In  response  to  a  reques 
that  he  define  his  area  of  specialization  pte 
cisely,  he  stated:  "I  have  specialized  in  voca 
tional  education,  business  education,  methods  o 
teaching  vocational  and  business  educatior 
subjects,  research  techniques,  and  statistics, 
have  studied  and  worked  in  the  areas  of  busil 
ness  teacher-training  and  in  the  administratiot 
and  supervision  of  business  education.” 

If  Dr.  Strong  stays  in  business  educatiofj 
after  the  war,  withstanding  tempting  otters  tc’ 
enter  business,  the  future  business  teachers  oil 
America  will  see  in  him  a  success  story  in  th’ 
sturdy  American  tradition:  the  good-looking 
young  man  who  financed  his  own  education! 
married  his  college  sweetheart,  establishec) 
a  happy  home,  won  professional  laurel 
in  several  types  of  professional  activity,  tumedj 
down  a  number  of  business  offers  in  order  tcj 
reach  an  academic-professional  goal  he  had  se^ 
for  himself,  served  as  a  Naval  officer  in  Work! 
War  II — and  all  before  reaching  the  ripe  ok 
age  of  thirty-five. 


£)R.  Marion  Lamb,  who  has  been  for  seveiil  I 
months  assistant  chief  of  the  Training  Section  oi| 
Branch  2,  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  Penta^ocj 
Building,  Washington,  resigned  her  position  tcj  ^ 
become  a  Training  Specialist  with  the  Unitfcj  • 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Waslungtorl  * 
last  June. 

Her  present  duties  consist  ot  writing  and  'dii 
ing  materials  for  publication  in  connection  witi 
the  Federal  Work  Improvement  Program  of  thtf 
Commission.  Her  interviews  with  business  edui 
cators  located  in  Washington  weie  one  of  las[ 
year’s  most  popular  features  in  the  B.E.W.  Hef 
present  duties  make  it  impossible  for  her  tij 
continue  this  feature,  and  our  reader^  will  "Wt 
her  contributions.  We  hope  that  this  will  Ixl 
only  a  temporary  matter,  how'ever,  and  that  wi 
may  have  the  pleasure  again,  in  the  near  future 
©f  publishing  more  from  her  pen, 

Clyde  Humphrey,  Special  Agent  for  Researd 
in  Business  Education  in  the  Office  of  Educatia 
Washington,  will  carry  on  this  feature.  His  firt 
interview',  w'hich  w'ill  appear  shortly,  will  k 
with  Dr.  McKee  Fisk  of  the  Veterans  Adm» 
istration. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORU  SE 
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oj-  Experience 

HARRIET  P.  BANKER.  Editor 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two 
charts  that  we  have  used  for  motivating,  the 
attainment  of  typing  speed  by  the  trainees 
in  our  Training  Action. 

The  racing  chart  is  made  of  cardboard.  The 


hacKgrouncl  is  blue  anti  the  tence  is  white, 
Nombeica  race  horses  are  used  to  record  the 
speeds  attained. 

The  airplane  chart  is  made  of  red  and  white 


TYPING  SPEED 


!  H 

9*  ! 

1  4 

i 

1 

1  H  i 

cardboard.  Numbered  airplanes  arc  used  to 
record  the  trainees’  speeds. 

We  also  use  a  target  chart  (not  illustrated) 
made  of  red,  white,  and  blue  cardboard.  Num¬ 
bered  arrows  are  used  to  indicate  the  speed 
attained  by  the  trainees.  The  objective  of  the 
device  is  to  encourage  the  trainees  to  hit  the 
bull’s-eye  (65  words  per  minute)  as  soon  as 
possible. — Sarah  E.  Boultvare,  Supervisor  of 
Skills,  Civilian  Personnel  Branch  No.  2,  Ad¬ 
jutant  General*  s  Office,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Typing  for  Navy  Ranks 

The  following  project  was  conducted  with 
the  co-operation  of  Ruby  Brieland  and 
Lillian  Anshus,  student  teachers  at  St.  Cloud 
Teachers  College. 

Each  Friday  afternoon  the  advanced  short¬ 
hand  class  is  given  a  100-word,  5-minute  test 
on  new  outlines  in  the  week’s  assignment.  The 
tests  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent 
as  D,  or  a  passing  mark.  Records  of  all  grades 
above  D  are  entered  on  a  chart.  The  objective 
is  to  win  ranks  in  the  Navy. 

The  chart,  which  is  made  on  a  large  piece 
of  manila  paper,  is  ruled  in  columns.  Navy 
insignia  (either  drawn  or  cut  out  from  illus¬ 
trations  and  pasted  on  the  chart)  in  the  proper 
order  of  rank  are  used  for  the  column  Head¬ 
ings.  The  students’  names  are  listed  at  the 
left  of  the  chart. 

One  rank,  or  10  points,  is  attained  by  two 
A*s,  five  B’s,  or  ten  C*s.  Combinations  of  the 
foregoing  are  possible,  too,  toward  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  rank.  A  Gregg  Writer  award  or  a 
theory-principle  test,  if  eligible  for  a  certificate, 
is  equivalent  to  10  points,  or  one  rank  in  the 
Navy. 

If  the  number  of  points  in  an  insigne  column 
totals  more  than  ten,  carry  the  extra  points 
over  to  the  next  column. 

Students  examine  the  chart  eagerly  after  each 
test  to  see  whether  they  have  been  promoted. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  many  of  them  will 
have  attained  the  rank  of  ensign,  lieutenant, 
or  even  admiral. 

Accurate  shorthand  outlines  are  stressed  on 
all  tests. — Mary  A.  Almeter,  Technical  High 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

- 4. - 

All  work  is  as  seed  sown;  it  grows  and 
spreads,  and  sows  itself  anew. — Carlyle 
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A  Monthly  Certification  Program 
For  Bookkeeping  and  Transcription  Students 


What  the  Service  Is 

The  B.E.W.  Monthly  Awards  Service  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available  to  bookkeeping  and 
transcription  teachers  a  progressive  awards  program 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  these  subjects  and,  by 
requiring  uniformly  high  standards  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  to  improve  student  working  habits. 

Three  certificates  of  achievement — Junior,  Senior, 
and  Superior— comprise  the  complete  series  of 
awards:  in  bookkeeping — for  accurate  solutions  to 
progressively  difficult  problems  in  transcription — for 
mailable  transcripts  produced  at  correspondingly 
higher  dictation  and  transcription  speeds.  Book¬ 
keeping  students  compete  also  for  a  special  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  an  annual  international 
bookkeeping  problem  contest  conducted  each  spring. 

All  papers  are  graded  by  an  impartial  board  of 
examiners  in  New  York  City,  thus  inspiring  the  best 
effort  of  your  students.  Failure  will  result  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  overcome  basic  weaknesses;  and  the  en¬ 
tire  class  will  more  readily  heed  your  instructions, 
recommendations,  and  criticisms  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  program. 

The  B.E.W.  awards  program  can  be  made  a  part 
of  your  regular  teaching  schedule,  or,  if  you  wish, 
it  may  be  introduced  as  an  extra-curricular  activity, 
allowing  extra  credit  for  each  achievement  certificate. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  consistent  users 
of  these  services,  and  the  award  of  thousands  of 
student  certificates  monthly  is  evidence  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused.  This  activity  is  a  "must”  in  many 
teaching  programs.  Introduce  it  in  your  school  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  elated  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  your  students  respond. 

How  to  Use  the  Service 

Bookkeeping 

This  year  the  B.E.W.  will  present  a  new  series 
of  bookkeeping  contest  problems.  There  will  be 
nine  contests,  one  in  each  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  from 
September  through  May. 

•  '  Each  month  the  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  in  cash 
and  war  saving  stamps  to  students  who  submit  the 
best  bookkeeping  papers.  All  necessary  information 
regarding  the  contest  is  given  here,  and  the  solution 
of  each  problem  in  the  series  will  require  not  more 
than  one  or  two  class  periods. 

Contest  Rules  for  September 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  on  the  next  page.  The  B.E.W.  hereby 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for 


free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  individual  copies. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  in  dupli- 

cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  | 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  fee  cov¬ 
ers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  two- 
color  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  standard. 
Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their  certificates 
to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employ¬ 
ers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted,  $2 
second  prize,  and  prizes  of  50  cents  in  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  for  other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  bo  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  October 
11,  1944.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize-winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize-winners. 

Transcription 

'The  first  monthly  transcription  tests  will  be 
published  in  the  October  B.E.W.  Complete  regu 
lations  regarding  participation  will  appear  at  that 
time. 
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The  September  Bookkeeping  Problem 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


Read  the  following  introductory  paragraphs  to 
four  students: 

Business  transactions  serve  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  you  build  your  bookkeeping. 
A  business  transaction  is  the  buying  or  selling 
of  goods  or  services,  an  exchange  of  values. 

Business  papers  and  reports  are  evidence  of 
business  transactions.  Among  the  most  common 
of  these  are  purchase  invoices  or  bills,  sales 
slips,  cash-register  reports,  checks,  statements 
of  account,  promissory  notes,  credit  memoran¬ 
dums,  and  receipts.  These  business  forms 
furnish  information  for  records  which  the  book¬ 
keeper  makes. 

In  this  contest  problem  you  are  to  prepare 
a  business  form  which  could  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  for  bookkeeping  entries.  The 
purpose  of  this  first  contest  problem  is  to  test 
your  ability  to  add  and  subtract  correctly,  make 
dear  figures,  write  legibly,  rule  lines  with 
ink,  be  neat  with  your  work,  and  follow  di¬ 
rections. 

Assume  that  you  are  employed  as  office  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  for  the  Worthmore  Clothing 
Company.  One  of  your  duties  is  to  prepare 
a  weekly  report  of  sales  and  commissions  pay¬ 
able.  This  report  serves  as  the  foundation 
for  bookkeeping  entries  later. 


On  plain  white  paper,  8I/2  by  11,  copy  the 
information  shown  in  the  sales  report,  but  fill 
in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  proper  figures. 
Use  pen  and  ink.  Separate  the  columns  by 
double  lines  instead  of  the  single  lines  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Rule  single  vertical  lines 
to  separate  dollars  from  cents  in  place  of  the 
decimal  points  shown  in  the  illustration.  Omit 
all  dollar  signs.  Use  a  single  horizontal  rule 
below  each  of  the  six  entries. 

The  sales  commission  payable  is  1  per  cent 
of  the  net  sales  figure.  Drop  fractions  under 
one  half  cent;  add  a  full  cent  if  fraction  is 
five  mills  or  more. 

Comments  from  Teachers 

The  bookkeeping  problems  have  aroused  very 
keen  competition  among  the  students,”  writes 
Mother  M.  Sylvia  from  "The  Pines,”  Chatham, 
Ontario,  "and  have  increased  interest  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  bookkeeping  periods.  It  is  also  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  find  that  our  students  satisfactorily  meet 
the  standards  of  your  organization.” 

Albert  R.  Feldhoff  writes  for  the  bookkeeping 
class  in  the  Charleston  (Missouri)  High  School: 
"We  have  derived  many  benefits  from  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  projects,  as  they  have  made  the 
work  of  record  keeping  and  interpretation  more 
realistic,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  projects  are 
based  on  actual  business  transactions.” 


WORTHMORE  CLOTHING  COMPANY 
Sales  Report* 


For  Week  Ended  September  I6,  1944 


Department 

Cash  Sales 

Charge  Sales 

Total  Sales 

Returns  and 
Allowances 

• 

Net  Sales 

1  %  Sales 
Commission 

Coats  . 

Hats  . 

Dresses  . 

Suits  . 

Shoes  . 

Accessories  .... 
Totals  . 

$1,041.62 

267.90 

2,614.44 

1,947.48 

597.00 

1,001.92 

$  939.40 
140.49 
1,098.01 
862.30 
384.94 
609.73 

$39.00 

5.50 

77.98 

24.50 

55.90 

17.25 

*The  teacher  should  have  this  sales  record  copied  on  the  blackboard  or  duplicated  and  distributed  to 


the  students. 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


METHYLOLUREA,  a  chemical  agent  that 
effects  fundamental  changes  in  wood,  is 
offering  new  opportunities  to  the  wood  ofhee- 
furniture  industry.  By  a  simple  procedure,  pop¬ 
lar,  for  example,  becomes  harder  than  ebony.  It 
is  suggested  that  wood  can  be  made  strong 
enough  to  substitute  for  steel  in  certain  ma¬ 
chinery  .  parts.  The  con» press ive  strength  of 
wood  is  so  increased  and  other  properties  im¬ 
parted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  result  is  no 
longer  natural  wood  but  a  new  material  which 
toe  manufacturers  of  the  chemical  have  named 
"transmuted  wood.”  Methylolurea  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  chemists  of  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Company. 

The  Nationai  Postal  Meter  Company,  Inc., 
has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  Commercial 
Controls  Corporation,  as  its  interests  lie  far  be¬ 
yond  the  postal  meter,  which  was  its  first  love 
and  which  still  is  an  important  part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness. 

IThe  A.  B.  Dick  Company  is  celebrating 
its  'ixtieth  anniversary  and  we  extend  our 
congratulations  to  them  and  wish  them  con¬ 
tinued  success.  They  have  produced  an  out- 


A.  A.  Bowie  September,  1944 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

I.  2,  3,  4 


Name  . 
Address 


Standing  folder,  entitled  "The  Second  vSixtJ 
a  Report  to  Our  People  and  Friends.”  li 
text  of  this  sixtieth-anniversary  message  is  takl 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  young  flier  in  Inct 
which  reads:  "Don't  plan  a  world  for  th(| 
who  left  it.  They  have  ceased  to  exist.  P|| 
one  for  those  people  whom  you  expeqfi 
occupy  it.”  Further  quotations  from  the  le 
ter  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  thi^ 
that  the  average  American  worker  wanti|< 
an  individual,  and  what  the  A.  B.  Dick  Cfl|[ 
pany  is  doing  about  it.  It’s  worth  reai^ 
and  putting  on  your  bulletin  board. 


2Solo-Rak — a  new  and  convenient  style  ij 
typewriter  stand — is  being  sold  by  Jolt  a  c 
G.  Woods,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  new  staij  1 
attaches  readily  to  any  desk  drawer  and  m; 


Sta 


be  easily  removed  in  a  few  seconds,  ft? 


access  to  all  drawers  is  in  no  way  impaire  1 
and  the  desk  may  be  locked  without  removir  doc 
stand  or  typewriter.  Substantial,  durable  ir  in  , 
attractive,  the  Solo-Rak  is  made  of  selecteo  no 
warping  material  and  has  a  single  leg  hinj;t. 
for  compact  folding.  A  rigid  steel  brace  holi 


has 


I  wrii 


the  leg  firmly  in  place  when  the  stand  is  !  j- 


use. 


Bus 


Dua 

The  top  is  15  by  20  inches ;  the  finish  1 
cabinet  green.  Claimed  to  double  the  capau'l  md 
of  any  desk,  the  stand  weighs  only  8  pouiKl[juni 


I  porl 
Ir 


Bus; 

seen 
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3  A  new  parcel  post  zone  rate  chart  irj 
zone  map,  which  the  manufacturers  clai:  ®^* 
will  save  both  time  and  postage  in  the  handlirl 
of  daily  outgoing  mail,  is  being  made  by  k 
Oshkosh  Engraving  Company.  The  card 
fitted  with  a  transparent  zone-finder,  which  '  W 
fixed  at  the  point  of  shipping  and  swings  ‘year 
an  arc  to  indicate  the  proper  zone  and  posu;jEdui 
for  each  outgoing  piece  of  mail.  The  oi 
shows  new  rates  for  all  mediums  of  nsi 
handling.  Useful  in  secretarial  classes! 


4  A  12-section  wexaden  folding  rack 
gathering  or  collating  printed  or  duplio 
ed  matter  is  being  offered  by  the  Evans  Speof 
Company.  The  rack  is  said  to  cut  gatheru:j 
time  approximately  one  half  with  a  speed 
^.500  sheets  an  hour.  Tne  rack  is  especii 
made  to  hold  81/2-by-l  1-inch  sheets  but  » 
accommodate  larger  ones  when  stiff  cardboiJ 


are  inserted  behind  each  section.  Inexpcnajjujj 


and  made  of  noncritical  material,  the  rad 
available  for  immediate  delivery 
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I  School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Mac¬ 
Donald  Fisher  has 
been  appointed  to  Ohio 
State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  as  an  instructor 
in  business  organization 
in  the  College  ot  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administra¬ 
tion.  She  taught  at 
Georgetown  Visitation 
Junior  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  tor  the 
past  four  years,  and  was 
a  correspondent  for  Ginn  and  Company. 

Mrs.  Fisher  received  two  degrees  from  Ohi*' 
State  University  and  is  working  toward  the  Ph.D. 
in  Business  Administration. 

Marsdon  a  Sherman  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  Columbia  University 
in  June.  His  dissertation,  entitled  ”Some  Evalu¬ 
ating  Principles  for  Shorthand  Systems,”  is  being 
,  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  He 
has  contriI>uted  articles  on  shorthand  and  type- 
!  I  writing  to  the  Business  Education  World. 

1  Dr.  Sherman  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
I  Business  and  Secretarial  Science  at  the  Richmond 
sM  (Virginia)  Division  of  the  College  of  William 
)acir|  and  Mary.  He  has  taught  at  Salinas  (California ) 
undj  Junior  College  and  Staples  High  School,  West- 
jport,  Connecticut. 

.  jf,j  In  1942,  Dr.  Sherman  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Research  in 
Business  Education.  He  was  recently  elected 
.  Kcrctary  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 

Education. 

ird 

lidi  j  Mrs.  Ellen  Reierson  Carson,  for  many 
igs  i  years  head  of  the  Department  of  Commercial 
osu,i  Mucation  and  Secretarial  Science,  University  of 
.  OKI  Idaho,  Moscow,  has  resigned  her  post  to  accept 
1  position  at  the  Waitsburg  (Washington)  High 
School.  Mrs.  Carson  will  serve  as  a  commercial 
teacher  and  girls’  adviser.  Her  husband,  J.  W 
I  Carson,  is  affiliated  with  the  school  as  a  Smith- 
Hughes  teacher. 
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Miss  Lila  M.  Brauer  has  been  elected  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  Norfolk  (Ne- 
haska)  High  School,  to  fill  the  position  vacated 
by  Miss  Jean  Zook.  Miss  Zcxik  has  accepted  an 
ut  to  the  faculty  of  Bryant  College, 

^^vidence,  Rhode  Island. 

.  Miss  Brauer  has  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
tummercial  Department  at  Norfolk.  She  holds 
raali  degree  from  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne, 
^'ebraska,  and  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 


Dr.  S.  j.  Turille  has  been  appointee  heaa 
of  the  Department  of  Business  iiducation,  Madi¬ 
son  State  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  filling 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  ot  Anson 
B.  Barber,  who  is  a  commissioned  naval  officer. 

Dr.  Turille  has  been  acting  head  ot  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Nebraska 
State  College.  He  has  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maine  and  his  doctor’s  degree 
from  Harvard. 

Dr.  Turille  has  been  a  member  of  the  summer 
session  faculty  of  Harvard  University  and  Wom¬ 
an’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  professional 
magazines. 

Dr.  Maye  Hylton,  Clerical  Training  Special¬ 
ist  in  the  T  raining  Section  of  Headquarters 
Transportatiofi  Corps,  Washington,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Planning  Section  of  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Training  Branch,  Industrial  Personnel  Di¬ 
vision,  Headquarters  Army  Service  Forces,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  associate  dean,  business 
manager,  and  head  of  the  Business  Department 
of  Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver,  has  been 
appointed  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  charge  of  the 
education  program,  to  fill  that  office  during  the 
absence  of  Dean  Paul  B.  Baum. 

Mr.  Fasnacht  retains  his  connection  with  the 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Commerce,  as 
a  special  instructor  in  business  education.  Last 
year  he  served  as  director  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his  work  at  the 
Woman’s  College. 

Mr.  Fasnacht  is  national  membership  director 
for  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  Business  Section  of  the 
Colorado  Education  Association.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Robert  S.  Barnes  has  resigned  his  position  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Waukegan 
(Illinois)  Township  High  School,  to  become  a 
staff  member  with  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Association  is  located 
on  the  University  of  Chicago  campus. 

Mr.  Barnes  holds  two  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  has  studied  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  and  Harvard  University.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Chicago  Area  Business 
Education  Directors  Association  and  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
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Fraternity  Chapter  Elections 

^LPHA  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  elected  in 
May  the  following  officers  for  the  school  year 
1944-45. 

President:  F.  Blair  Mayne,  The  Packard  School, 
New  York  Qty. 

Vice-President:  Mrs.  Mary  Tyndall,  Scudder 
School,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer:  Martin  Delman,  New  Utrecht  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary:  Bernice  E.  Hale,  Amityville 
High  School,  Amityville,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Anne  L.  Pupchyk,  The 
Packard  School,  New  York  City. 

Historian:  Lucetta  M.  Houghton,  Myrtle  Avenue 
Junior  High  School,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

Members-at-large:  Shepard  Clark,  Baldwin  (New 
York)  High  School;  Sophie  Shimko,  James  Madison 
High  School,  New  York  City. 

News  Editor:  Edith  Tuchman,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  following  new  members  were  initiated; 

Samuel  Y.  Blair,  Jr.,  Belleville  (New  Jersey) 
High  School. 

Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Regional  Agent  for  Distributive 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Irene  C.  Hypps,  Head  of  Department,  Divisions 
10-13,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Public 
Schools,  District  of  Columbia. 

Ruth  Hughes,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Missouri  (on  leave  for  graduate  study). 

Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Martha  Kandracki,  Middle  High  School,  East 
White  Plains,  New  York. 

Virginia  Ross,  Scudder  School,  New  York  City. 

Esther  Sandry,  Central  Commercial  High  School, 
New  York  City. 

I.  David  Satlow,  Bushwick  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

2BTA  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  recently  elected  the 
following  officers: 

President,  Barbara  Perecinic;  Vice-President,  Wil¬ 
liam  Slattery;  Recording  Secretary,  Frances  Sowell; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mary  Harrell;  Treasurer, 
Maude  Adams;  Historian,  Kathryn  McEntire. 

Seven  new  members  were  initiated: 

John  B.  Pope  (honorary  member).  Regional  Agent, 
Distributive  Education. 

Edna  Fussell,  Distributive  Education  Co-ordinator, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Blackburn,  Jamestown,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  Distributive  Education  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Faye  Bratcher,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Pearle  N.  Foster,  Distributive  Education 
Supervisor,  Hanes  High  School,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

J.  Murray  Hill,  Vice-President,  Bowling  Green 
(Kentucky)  School  of  Commerce. 
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Frederick  George  Nichols,  Associate  Pn 
fessor  of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School  f 
Education,  Harvard  University,  since  1922,  rf 
tired  on  August  31.  He  has  been  given  the  tit 
of  Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 

Professor  Nichols  has  had  the  distinction  a 
having  been  a  member  of  the  doctorate  comni 
tee  at  Harvard  during  his  entire  association  wit 
that  institution.  Three  years  ago  he  was  n  ic 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

He  was  also  secretary  to  the  faculty  ar 
chairman  of  the  admissions  committee  of  th 
Graduate  School  of  Education;  and,  for  the  pi? 
four  years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  schdii 
ship  committee,  which  passes  on  from  75  to  19 
applications  annually.  These  duties  and  respoi 
sibilities,  of  course,  were  in  addition  to  his  pfc 
fessorial  duties. 

Before  his  retirement.  Harvard  conferred  up 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Professor  Nichols  was  born  in  Avon,  Living? 
ton  County,  New  York,  March  18,  1878.  Hei 
a  graduate  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lim 
New  York;  and  Rochester  (New  York) 
ness  Institute.  He  studied  law  for  three  yeani 
Rochester,  also  at  the  University  of  Michiga 
In  1899  he  married  Bessie  Louise  Winans. 

His  first  teaching  position  was  in  the  Moa 
pelier  (Vermont)  Seminary.  He  also  taught: 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Schenccti^ 
New  York.  He  was  the  first  city  supervisor 
business  education  in  this  country.  He  was  st 
supervisor  of  commercial  education  for  the  s® 
of  New  York  from  1909  to  1911,  dircctwf 
business  education  for  the  public  schoob  •- 
Rochester,  New  York,  1913-1918;  assistant  di»  Miss 
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tor.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
charge  of  commercial  education,  1918-1921;  state 
director  of  commercial  education  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  1921-1922;  and  has  been  con 
tinuously  at  Harvard  since  1922. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  National  Busi 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions  Association; 
of  the  National  Council  for  Business  Education; 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association; 
and  of  the  Business  Education  Department  of 
the  N.E.A.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
i  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
j  For  several  years  he  has  been  editorial  con 
sultant  for  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 

I  loc,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a 
1  scries  of  post-high  school  business  texts. 

I  Among  the  projects  in  which  he  has  an 
^  absorbing  interest  is  the  Henry  O.  Peabody 
(  School  for  Girls  at  Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

'  This  school  was  founded  by  a  board  of  trustees 
I  under  the  will  of  Henry  O.  Peabody  as  a  voca- 
I  tional  school  for  young  women.  It  opened  in 
'  September,  1942.  Each  student’s  program  in¬ 
dudes  appropriate  work  experience  with  actual 
"I  employment  in  shops,  offices,  or  stores.  Mr. 
titd  Nichols  is  president  of  the  Henry  O.  Peabody 
School  Corporation  and  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  corporation  in  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school. 
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Mr.  Nichols  has  been  author,  coauthor,  or 
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editor  of  thirty-four  books  on  business  educa¬ 
tion  subjects.  Probably  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion  is  Commercial  Education  in  the  High  School. 
This  book  was  listed  as  one  of  the  “sixty  best 
books  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  education” 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  In  June  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Nichols  completed  a  vocational  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Dr.  George  E.  Strayer,  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  city-wide  survey  of  education. 

When  asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future, 
Mr.  Nichols  said  that  after  45  years  of  teaching 
together  with  his  other  responsibilities  he  hopes 
to  have  the  rare  privilege,  for  him,  of  relaxing 
just  a  little  bit  and  doing  many  of  the  things 
he  has  longed  to  do  but  has  never  found  the 
time  to  do. 
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Miss  Clare  Betz,  since  1936  first  assistant  and 
bead  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies 
tt  the  Bayside  High  School,  New  York  City,  is 
•ow  on  a  temporary  assignment  as  assistant  to 
ctor  ilEuminer  Henry  Levy,  Chairman,  Commercial 
|x»l$  i|licenses.  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Betz  served  last  year  as  vice-president  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
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U.S.N.T.S.  Faculty  Members 

'J’HE  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  closed  July  1  of  this 
year  after  training  thousands  of  yeomen  and 
storekeepers  for  the  Navy  under  the  direction  ot 
Elvin  S.  Eyster,  professor  of  business  education 
at  Indiana  University.  Here  is  news  of  several 
of  the  educators  who  were  on  Mr.  Eyster’s  staff. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas  returned  to  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  on  June  1  to 
resume  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Education. 

Robert  P.  Bell  succeeds  C.  A.  Murray  as  in¬ 
structor  and  critic  teacher  in  business  education 
at  the  University  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Wilbur  J.  Abel,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
commercial  faculty  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Secretarial  and  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Department  of  Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Indiana. 

Jacob  Smuts  and  Joseph  Morrow  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  director  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  for  the  state  of  Indiana.  Both 
men  have  been  carrying  on  graduate  study  at 
the  Indiana  University. 

Russell  Hosler,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  public  schools,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  business  at  the 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Changes  in  Gregg  Stan 

Robert  La  Dow,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  United  States  Naval  Training 
School  at  Indiana  University  for  the  past  two 
years,  returns  to  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  as  assistant  manager  of  its  San 
Francisco  office.  For  several  years,  Mr.  La  Dow 
has  represented  the  company  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona. 

Henry  M.  Bufkin,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  a  new  branch  office  of 
the  company  to  be  established  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mr.  Bufkin  left  for  Dallas  in  July.  He  is  well 
known  to  commercial  educators  in  the  South¬ 
west,  as  he  represented  the  company  in  that 
territory  for  many  years  before  coming  to  the 
New  York  office.  Texas  is  his  native  state. 

- <1 - 

Sister  M.  Therese,  of  Madonna  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois,  conducted  a  six-week  "vacation” 
typing  course  this  past  summer.  The  course, 
consisting  of  two  4  5 -minute  periods  daily,  was 
offered  for  students  wishing  to  acquire  typing 
skill  for  personal  use. 
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office  of  Education  to  Issue  Bulletin  on  the  Organization 
Supervision,  and  Teaching  of  Business  Education 


Frank  Kyker,  chief  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
recently  sent  the  following  letter  to  a  selected 
list  of  business  education  specialists: 

For  several  years  the  staff  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  of  this  Office,  has  hoped  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers,  co-ordinators,  and  supervisors  of 
business  education,  and  to  school  officials  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  business  workers,  a  government  bulletin 
that  would  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  field  of  business  education  as  administered  in 
different  types  of  training  agencies  and  at  various 
age  and  grade  levels. 

The  type  of  bulletin  we  have  long  had  in  mind 
would  deal  with  the  more  practical  or  "how-to-do- 
it”  aspects  of  the  organization,  supervision,  and 
teaching  of  business  education  for  both  the  dis¬ 
tributive  and  the  office  occupations  and  would  in¬ 
clude  suggested  course  outlines,  supervisory  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  specific  teaching  techniques  for  all 
types  of  business  training  of  less  than  senior  college 
grade.  I  am  now  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Business 
Education  Service  has  been  officially  authorized  by 
Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  J.  C.  Wright  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  preparation  of  a  300-page  manuscript  for 
such  a  bulletin. 

In  keeping  with  a  long-established  practice  of 
the  Business  Education  Service,  we  have  invited  a 
small  group  of  educators  and  businessmen  to  serve 
on  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  general  advice  and  suggestions  in  the  overall 
planning  and  development  of  the  bulletin.  We  hope 
that  this  Advisory  Committee — representing  various 
business  occupational  and  professional  groups — can 
be  brought  to  this  Office  for  at  least  one  conference 
before  the  manuscript  is  released  for  printing. 

The  National  Office  Management  Association,  at 
its  recent  twenty-fifth  anniversary  conference  in  New 
York,  designated  one  of  its  members,  an  office  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  corporation  in  Connecticut,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Association  in  all  educational  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  NOMA  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  including  advice  and  consultation  service 
in  the  preparation  of  bulletins  dealing  with  business 
training  for  the  office  occupations.  Qualified  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  national  associations  of  retail 
businessmen  will,  as  heretofore,  contribute  their  ad¬ 
vice,  assistance,  and  other  co-operation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  business  training  materials  for  the 
distributive  occupations. 

In  addition  to  the  Advisory  Committee  described 
above,  there  will  be  a  larger  committee  of  Special 
Contributors  consisting  of  prominent  specialists  in 
business  and  business  education  who  will  be  pledged 
to  make  very  definite  and  specific  contributions,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  criticisms  on  certain  phases  and  sub¬ 
ject-matter  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  bulletin.  In¬ 
dividual  member<i  of  the  committee  of  Special  Con¬ 


tributors  will  be  asked  to  check,  edit,  criticize,  oi 
to  write  specific  sections  or  chapters  dealing  with, 
for  instance,  adult  extension  classes,  bookkeeping 
clubs  for  business  students,  co-operative  part-tinw 
training,  in-service  teacher  training,  (KCupational  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance,  salesmanship,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  visual  aids,  or  other  subjects  or  topics 
in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

To  help  carry  forward  our  aims,  hopes,  and  plans, 
as  herein  indicated,  we  are  asking  you  to  serve  on 
our  committee  of  Special  Contributors,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence  in  what  specific  phase  or  subject-matter  area 
of  business  education  you  believe  you  can  make  the 
most  effective  contribution. 

The  follow'ing  list  of  names  of  those  who  will 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Kyker’s  office. 

M.  A.  Browning,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  Austin,  Texas. 

Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Professor  of  Business,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Supervisor  of  Business  Occupa¬ 
tional  Training,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Paul  H.  Good,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Edua- 
tion,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

William  H.  Hansen,  Director  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  National  Office  Management  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Professor  of  Business 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  President,  Limited  Variety 
Stores,  New  York. 

Dr.  Cecil  Puckett,  Professor  of  Business  Edua- 
tien.  University  of  Denver. 

Louis  A.  Rice,  Principal,  The  Packard  School, 
New  York  City. 

Lt.  Earl  P.  Strong,  Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


N.B.T.A.  Meeting  in  Chicago 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  AsscKiation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago 
December  27,  28,  29. 

An  announcement  regarding  the  program  will 
appear  in  the  October  B.E.W. 
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A  Business  Aptitude  Test 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


A‘  RE  my  students  ready  for  a  comprehen-  them?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
sive  business-education  course?  How  confront  every  business  teacher. 

^  much  business  knowledge  and  information  Obviously,  a  measuring  device  in  the  form 
fit  have  they  acquired  in  their  everyday  living?  of  a  pretest  would  be  of  material  assistance  to 

n  Is  the  subject  matter  that  I  am  planning  to  the  teacher  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 

1*^  present  too  elementary  for  them?  Is  it  too  tions  and  likewise  would  be  a  meaningful 

'°j  advanced?  Where  shall  I  begin?  Must  I  teaching  aid.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  fol- 

'  build  a  background  in  business  education  for  lowing  business-aptitude  test  is  presented. 

M  I  Section  A 


I  Some  of  the  following  statements  are  true  anil 
some  of  them  are  false.  Have  your  students  indi- 
ate,  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  those  that  are 
I  true  by  writing  T  and  those  that  are  false  by  writing 
^ill  1  F.  The  correct  answers  are  in  parentheses, 
re- 

1.  Estimating  income,  expenses,  and  savings  is 
ivt|known  as  budgeting  your  money.  (T) 

2.  What  a  person  pays  for  a  share  of  stock,  a 
jnj  bond,  or  other  security  in  the  open  market  is  called 

the  market  price.  (T) 

ipj.  3.  An  insurance  man  is  in  business.  (T) 
jjg  4.  A  charge  is  made  for  all  punctuation  marks 
iKluded  in  a  telegram.  (F) 

ion,  5.  Parcels  may  be  sent  by  first-class  mail.  (T) 
(jf|j  6.  Signatures  on  the  signature  card  and  on  checks 
ncj.  Bust  be  identical.  (T) 

Jon  7.  The  safest  form  of  travel  money  is  cash, 
idu- 

ion,  window  envelopes  prevents  let- 

tm  from  getting  into  wrong  envelopes.  (T) 
ness  Transportation  charges  are  said  to  be  prepaid 
icra-  '‘‘^y  P^'d  by  the  consignee.  (F) 

iC.  An  almanac  is  a  dictionary  of  geographic 
ness  (F) 

11.  The  body  of  a  letter  contains  the  receiver’s 
t  of  ‘**^”*- 

12.  Coding  is  the  determining  of  how  a  letter  is 

riety  ^'^d.  (F) 

13.  Federal  Reserve  banks  do  business  only  with 

lua-  banks  and  with  the  United  States  Govern- 

«nt.  (T) 

[lool,  value  is  the  printed  value  of  any  share 

4  stock  or  bond.  (T) 

15.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  definite  sum  of 
»ney  at  a  definite  time  is  called  a  check.  (F) 

16.  Envelopes  addressed  in  pencil  will  not  be  ac- 
il»ted  at  the  post  office.  (F) 

17.  Person-to-person  toll  calls  are  less  expensive 
bn  station-to-station  toll  calls.  (F) 

Na-  18.  Checks  and  bank  drafts  are  considered  the 
an-  ■c  as  cash  in  business.  (T) 
jn-  19.  Co-operation  means  doing  your  own  job  as 
bl  as  you  can  without  considering  the  other  em- 
•yces  with  whom  you  are  working.  (F) 

•jj  20.  A  sales  discount  is  the  sum  deducted  from 
I  amount  of  a  sale  if  the  bill  is  paid  by  a  certain 
It.  (F) 


21.  The  income  from  bonds  is  called  interest.  (T) 

22.  Profits  distributed  among  the  stockholders  are 
called  dividends.  (T) 

23.  A  bank  will  not  pay  a  check  written  in  green 
ink.  (F) 

24.  When  a  person  pays  his  train  fare,  he  is 
making  a  contract  with  the  railroad  company.  (T) 

25.  A  cashier  who  borrows  small  sums  from  the 
cash  drawer  is  not  dishonest  if  he  intends  to  return 
them.  (F) 

26.  Express  money  orders  may  be  obtained  at  the 
United  States  Post  Office.  (F) 

27.  An  incoming  check  should  be  deposited  or 
cashed  the  day  that  it  is  received  or  the  next  busi¬ 
ness  day.  (T) 

28.  TTie  alphabet  is  the  basis  of  all  systems  of 
filing.  (T) 

29.  A  parcel-post  package  may  contain  a  written 
message.  (F) 

30.  A  certified  check  is  guaranteed  only  by  the 
bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn.  (T) 

31.  If  the  cash  does  not  prove  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  cashier  must  have  been  dishonest.  (F) 

32.  A  person  may  insure  his  house  in  more  than 
one  company  and  collect  the  full  amount  of  loss 
sustained  from  each.  (F) 

33.  A  canceled  check  is  considered  a  receipt. 
(T) 

34.  A  fire  insurance  company  always  pays  the 
loss  in  money.  (F) 

35.  Parcel  post  is  fourth-class  mail  matter.  (T) 

36.  Mail-order  houses  always  make  shipments  by 
mail.  (F) 

37.  The  filing  together  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  a  single  subject  is  called  geographic  filing.  (F) 

38.  All  contracts  need  not  be  in  writing  to  be  en¬ 
forceable.  (T) 

39.  A  creditor  is  any  person  to  whom  we  extend 
credit.  (F) 

40.  The  balance  in  your  checkbook  must  always 
agree  with  the  bank  statement  to  be  correct.  (F) 

41.  The  profits  in  a  partnership  are  always  divided 
equally  among  the  partners.  (F) 

42.  Registered  mail  frequently  takes  longer  to  reach 
its  destination.  (T) 

43.  A  pledge  of  property  for  the  payment  of  a  debt 
is  a  deed.  (F) 
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44.  No  charge  is  made  in  telegraph  messages  for 
the  figures  in  the  message.  (F) 

45.  No  charge  is  made  in  telegraph  messages  for 
the  receiver’s  address.  (T) 

46.  To  change  New  York  time  to  Salt  Lake  City 
time,  subtract  two  hours.  (T) 

47.  The  limit  of  weight  for  parcel-post  packages 
is  70  pounds.  (T) 

48.  The  payee  is  the  person  to  whom  a  check  is 
payable.  (T) 

49.  If  a  manufacturer  advertises  his  product  at 
$100  f.o.b.  Chicago,  freight  charges  from  Chicago  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  (T) 

50.  'The  post  office  does  not  limit  the  size  of  a 
package  that  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  (F) 

Section  B 

Have  your  students  indicate  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper  the  word  or  phrase  that  will  make  each  of 
the  following  statements  complete  and  correct.  The 
correct  answer  is  in  parentheses. 

1.  Ten  dollars  and  three  cents  should  appear  in 
figures  on  a  check  as  ($10.03/100). 

2.  A  cashier  is  often  asked  to  furnish  a  (bond) 
to  insure  his  honesty. 

3.  A  promissory  note  is  (dishonored)  when  it 
is  not  paid  when  due. 

4.  (Accuracy)  is  the  most  important  qualification 
for  a  bookkeeper. 

5.  Putting  away  papers  for  safekeeping  and  ready 
reference  is  called  Oiling). 

6.  Mail  service  is  controlled  by  the  (United  States 
Government). 

I.  Anyone  who  signs  another’s  name  to  a  check 
is  guilty  of  (forgery). 

8.  If  money  is  sent  by  mail,  the  letter  should 
be  (registered). 

9.  Parcel-post  fees  are  based  up>on  (weight)  and 
(distance  carried). 

10.  Shares  in  the  capital  of  a  corporation  are  called 
(stock). 

II.  When  you  buy  a  radio,  an  automobile,  or 
other  personal  property  of  like  value,  you  should 
always  ask  for  a  paper  that  shows  that  you  are  the 
owner  of  this  property.  This  paper  is  a  (bill  of 
sale). 

12.  When  a  registered  letter  containing  money  is 
lost  in  the  mail,  the  loss  is  borne  by  the  (post 
office). 

13.  'The  charge  made  for  the  use  of  money  is 
called  (interest). 

14.  'The  simplest  type  of  file  is  the  (spindle 

file). 

15.  A  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
considered  at  law  as  (an  infant  or  a  minor). 

16.  The  postal  savings  system  is  operated  by  the 
(United  States  Government). 

17.  Rules  that  govern  men  in  their  conduct  to¬ 
ward  their  fellow  men  are  called  (laws). 

18.  The  owners  of  a  corporation  are  called 
(stockholders). 

19.  A  message  to  a  ship  at  sea  is  sent  rapidly 
by  (radiogram). 

20.  'The  receipts  issued  by  railroad  companies 


when  goods  are  accepted  for  delivery  by  freight  ait 
called  (bills  of  lading). 

21.  To  insure  the  delivery  of  a  letter  as  soon  « 

it  reaches  the  destination  city,  a  (special  deliverji 
stamp  may  be  used.  ; 

22.  A  written  promise  of  a  corporation  under  so.! 

to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  money  with  interest  si 
called  a  (bond).  | 

23.  Books  of  general  information,  such  as  dkj 
tionaries,  atlases,  and  the  like,  are  called  ( refei. 
ence  books). 

24.  The  (dictionary)  is  the  best  source  of  info 
mation  about  the  spelling  or  the  meaning  of  a  word 

25.  A  person  in  San  Francisco,  California,  tek 
phoned  at  5  p.m.  to  a  person  in  Washington,  D.  C 
The  time  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  then  (8  p.m.i 

Section  C 

In  each  of  the  following  statements  one  word  « 
group  of  words  enclosed  in  parentheses  will  mak 
the  statement  correct.  Have  your  students  in4 
cate,  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  that  word  s 
group  of  words.  The  correct  answers  are  italicized 

1.  The  telephone  was  invented  by  (Morse — E4 
son — Bell — Marconi ) . 

2.  A  (deed — draft — contract)  is  an  agreema 
between  two  or  more  competent  parties  to  transaa 
a  lawful  business,  for  value. 

3.  'The  paper  that  contains  a  depositor’s  sigm 
ture  and  that  is  used  by  the  bank  for  identificatioD 
purposes  is  called  a  (signature  card — bankbook- 
checkbook — passbook) . 

4.  'The  telegraph  was  the  invention  of  (Edison- 
Marconi — Franklin — Morse — Stephenson  ) . 

5.  The  person  who  receives  the  face  of  the  pol 
icy  at  the  death  of  the  insured  is  called  the  (bj 
sured — insurer — adjuster — beneficiary). 

6.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  definite  sum  «i| 
money  at  a  definite  time  to  a  certain  person  or  to 
bearer  is  called  a  (note— check — bill — draft). 

7.  An  automobile  is  (personal  property— td 
property — special  property). 

8.  'The  most  rapid  method  of  delivering  a  nw- 

sage  between  business  firms  in  the  same  city  is  bi. 
(  messenger — letter — telephone — telegram ) .  i 

9.  The  most  important  consideration  of  a  good 
investment  is  (yield — safety — salability). 

10.  The  most- used  way  of  making  payments  is  k 
(express — personal  check — telegram — Postal  Monet 
Order — bank  draft). 

11.  Destination  means  the  city  (from  which  4e 
goods  are  shipped — where  the  goods  are  made-j 
to  which  the  goods  are  shipped). 

12.  Before  a  corporation  can  be  formed,  the  sttt 
government  must  grant  a  (lease — deed — chartef~ 
mortgage). 

13.  The  simplest  filing  system  is  the  (numerk- 
alphabetic — ^geographic — subject)  system. 

14.  Two  lawyers  specializing  in  criminal  case 
one  developing  each  case,  the  other  pleading  eidi 
case,  are  an  example  of  a  (single  proprietorship- 
partnership — corporation  ) . 

15.  An  important  message  by  mail  should  be  sa 
by  (parcel  post — C.  O.  D. — registered  mail—* 
sured  mail). 
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16.  You  are  requested  to  buy  something  for  an¬ 
other  person.  The  person  making  the  request  is 
called  the  (agent — principal — purchaser — seller). 

17.  Title  to  real  estate  is  represented  by  a  (con¬ 
tract — lease — deed — note) . 

18.  The  policy  under  which  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy  to  the 
insured  if  he  lives  to  be  a  specified  age,  or  to  some 
other  person — called  the  beneficiary — if  the  insured 
dies  earlier,  is  called  (a  straight-life  policy — an 
endowment  policy — a  limited-payment  life  policy). 

19.  The  financial  status  of  a  firm  may  be  found 
in  (Who’s  Who — Statesmen’s  Year  Book — Dun  and 
Bradslreet’s). 

20.  In  the  case  of  a  forged  check,  the  loser  is 
the  (depositor — payee — endorser — bank). 


21.  "Cash  on  delivery"  sales  help  the  merchant 
because  (they  aid  in  increasing  the  sales — he  does 
not  have  to  pay  the  postage — he  loses  nothing 
through  unpaid  accounts). 

22.  Savings  banks  pay  (simple  interest — accurate 
interest — compound  interest)  on  money  deposited 
with  them. 

23.  When  it  is  2  p.m.  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
it  is  (11  a.m. — 5  p.m. — 10  a.m. — 4  p.m.)  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 

24.  First-class  mail  includes  (newspapers — maga¬ 
zines — all  matter  sealed  against  inspection — all  mat¬ 
ter  open  for  inspection).. 

25.  Purchasing  now  for  payment  at  a  later  date 
is  (for  cash — a  credit  transaction — C.  O.  D. — the 
installment  plan). 


JESSIE  CRAHAM,  Editor 


Community  Co-operation  in 
Business  Education 

The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook, 
Volume  I,  1944,  published  jointly  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Sent 
free  to  members  of  the  Association.  May  be 
ordered  from  the  New  York  University  Book¬ 
store,  239  Green  Street,  New  York  3.  326 
pages,  $2.50. 

Very  appropriately  this  yearbook  on  co-operation 
is  itself  a  co-operative  venture.  Instead  of  two 
yearbooks  in  business  education,  one  from  the 
E.C.T.A.  and  another  from  the  N.B.T.A.,  we  have 
this  year  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Business 
Education  Yearbook.  Only  rarely  can  it  be  said 
of  books  in  the  field  of  education  what  can  un¬ 
reservedly  be  stated  of  this  one — that  it  contains 
’’what  every  business  education  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  should  know.” 

Included  in  the  yearbook  are  numerous  examples 
of  the  co-operation  advocated.  The  editors  have 
obtained  contributions  from  representatives  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Office  Management  Association,  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  United  States  Gvil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Educational  Policies  Commission,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Consumers’  Research,  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  achievement  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  co-operation  of  these  people  is  note¬ 
worthy.  It  represents  a  unique  opportunity  for 
business  teachers  to  find  in  one  volume  statements 
on  business  education  from  representatives  of  all 
these  agencies. 

The  chapters  written  by  these  key  people  are 
included  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  devoted 
to  a  presentation  of  what  business  and  society 
expect  of  business  education.  Some  writers  mention 
the  inefficiency  of  business  education  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  set  up  their  own 
training  programs  when  they  wanted  to  staff  their 
offices.  Other  writers  speak  of  the  need  for  more 
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distributive  education  and  for  better  vocational 
guidance. 

William  R.  Odell  writes  about  the  four-four  plan 
of  combined  work  and  school  experience.  Hamden 
Forkner  gives  an  over-all  appraisal  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  mentioning  that  schools  should  teach  the 
knowledges  and  skills  that  business  wants  and  not 
what  school  people  think  they  want. 

In  Part  II,  the  editors  summarize  the  statements 
and  suggestions  made  in  Part  I  and  add  their  com¬ 
ments.  For  example,  the  editors  answer  the  demand 
that  workers  have  more  general  education  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  many  business  subjects  have  general 
educational  values. 

The  editors  agree  with  many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made — among  which  are  that  there  should  be 
more  training  programs  in  various  aspects  of  the 
selling  field;  that  teachers  need  vocational  experience; 
that  more  courses  in  foreign  trade  should  be  given; 
that  training .  programs  should  be  provided  for  pu¬ 
pils  who  plan  to  operate  their  own  business  enter¬ 
prises. 

Business  education  is  appraised  along  the  lines  of 
what’s  right  with  business  education  and  mention 
is  made  that  no  comprehensive  survey  supported  by 
objective  data  has  been  made  on  this  subject.  The 
lack  of  up-to-date  and  reliable  data  upon  which 
standards  may  be  based  is  decried,  and  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  teachers  should  take  the  initiative  in 
obtaining  from  business  specific  statements  as  to 
standards.  Finally,  the  editors  recommend  work¬ 
shops  in  which  the  techniques  of  instruction  devel¬ 
oped  by  government  services  and  the  armed  forces 
be  made  available  to  teachers. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  conununity  and  business  edu¬ 
cation.  The  various  chapters  were  prepared  by 
writing  committees  of  business  educators. 

They  tell  about  co-operative  plans  already  put  into 
operation,  such  as:  advisory  committees,  "high  school 
days”  in  departnsent  stores,  the  job-instructor  train¬ 
ing  of  the  George-Deen  Program  for  Distributive 
Education,  part-time  employment  of  business  teach¬ 
ers,  and  membership  of  business  teachers  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  service  clubs- 

In  Part  IV,  concrete  suggestions  on  planning  the 
future  program  of  business  education  are  made. 
Topics  covered  are:  co-operative  planning  by  business 
and  business  education,  local  occupational  surveys 
as  a  basis  for  planning,  the  techniques  of  planning, 
and  postwar  programs.  Definite  steps  in  organizing 
a  plan,  selecting  committee  members  and  leaden, 
interviewing,  and  instructing  are  set  up.  Finally, 
there  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  postwar  problems 
in  business  education. 

Many  readers  will  find  in  this  yearbook  the  in¬ 
spiration  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the 
entire  business-education  program  and  to  initiate  and 
energize  a  closer  degree  of  co-operation  between 
business  and  business  education  in  the  local  com- 
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'The  editors  of  the  yearbook — Louis  A.  Rice,  Mc¬ 
Kee  Fisk,  Helen  Reynolds,  James  R.  Meehan,  and 
R.  G.  Walters — may  well  feel  pride  in  the  vision  and 
leadership  exhibited  and  satisfaction  that  the  hard 
work  is  finished. 
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^Toward  a  New  Curriculum 

I  Extending  the  Educational  Opportunity  of 
'  children,  Youth,  and  Adults,  1944  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development  of  the  N.E.A.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  192  pages,  $2. 

Not  only  in  business  education,  but  also  in  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  education,  current  thought  is  directed 
toward  breaking  with  tradition,  extending  school 
;  programs,  anJ  strengthening  co-operation  between 
I  ;  coitimunitv  and  school. 

j  The  requirements  for  living  happily  and  usefully 
■  1  in  our  modern  world  are  the  foundation  for  the  new 
'  curriculum — co-operative  skills  in  living  together, 

‘  •  education  through  personal  living,  community  serv- 
'  ^ke,  and  work.  In  this  book,  some  of  the  needed 
!  I  shifts  in  emphasis  are  listed  as:  from  facing  the 
^  ;  past  to  facing  the  present  and  future,  from  racial 
j  tolerance  to  improved  intercultural  relations,  from 
^  pleasing  the  teacher  to  peer  relationships,  from  study 
*f  I  habits  to  work  habits,  and  so  on. 

“  ^  The  possibility  of  extending  the  school  day  and 
^  the  school  year  is  discussed.  The  extension  of  public 
*  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  nursery-school  tots 
fi  jas  well  as  those  of  adults  in  a  lifelong  learning 
program  is  considered. 

TTie  concern  of  the  community  in  meeting  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  the  role  of  the  school  administrator, 
the  necessity  for  sufficient  financial  support,  and  the 
importance  of  continuous  evaluation  are  among  the 
pi^iems  presented. 

Gxnments  by  an  educational  sociologist  and  an 
I  educational  psychologist,  who  summarize  and  criti- 
u-  Idre  the  preceding  materials,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
forbook. 

The  kind  of  education  for  which  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  is  being  developed  is  a  lifelong  growth 
process  with  community  emphasis. 
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fbe  Credtsman  Prepares  to  Teach 

David  F.  Jackey  and  Melvin  L.  Barlow,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1944,  184 
pages,  $2. 

Those  who  "can  do”  are  not  necessarily  good 
ochers.  Indeed,  experiences  in  war  production 
aining  have  made  this  fact  more  evident  than  ever 
*fore.  In  at  least  one  instance,  however,  crafts- 
■n-teachers  have  been  willing  to  attend  classes  from 
lidaight  to  dawn  in  order  to  remedy  their  instruc- 
ioal  deficiencies.  They  have  had  help,  too,  through 
it  supervision  program  of  War  Production  Train- 
T 

The  authors — a  state  supervisor  of  teacher  training 
d  a  liaison  officer  for  vcKational  training  programs 
Nthe  United  States  Navy — saw  a  need  and  met  it 
J^rough  this  clear  and  concise  statement  on  the 
of  teaching.  They  include  in  their  book  de¬ 
fied  instructions  for  preparing  a  course  of  study, 
^  examples  taken  from  the  field  of  trade  train- 
p  They  present  short  chapters  on  teaching  meth- 
R  the  psychology  of  learning,  teaching  aids,  tests, 
71  similar  factors  in  successful  instruction. 


Brief  courses  are  the  order  of  the  day.  This 
text  is  suited  either  to  a  streamlined  course  for 
beginning  teachers  or  to  a  refresher  course  for  those 
more  experienced  in  vocational  education. 

As  there  is  a  trend  toward  bringing  more  "prac¬ 
ticing  preachers”  into  business  education,  a  book  of 
this  kind  adapted  to  business  education  would  fill 
a  need. 


Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

As  applied  to  business  and  economic  data, 
William  Addison  Neiswanger,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  1943,  740  pages, 
$4. 

There  is  growing  use  of  statistics  in  economics 
and  business.  Executives  of  large  business  concerns 
find  statistics  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  solving  problems. 
Data  of  many  kinds  are  necessary  when  plans  are 
made  to  combat  some  of  the  effects  of  phases  of  the 
business  cycle.  Statistics  are  used  not  only  in 
business  but  by  Government  agencies.  For  these 
reasons,  courses  in  elementary  statistics  are  increas¬ 
ingly  popular. 

This  lx)ok  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  student  of 
this  necessary  tool  of  the  business  executive.  In 
fact,  it  is  offered  as  a  textbook  for  an  elementary 
course  in  business  statistics. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  book  is  the  emphasis 
upon  analysis  and  interpretation  in  addition  to  the 
mathematical  and  graphic  features  of  the  handling 
of  statistics.  Under  each  presentation,  the  use  of 
the  data  is  discussed.  For  example,  the  chapter 
devoted  to  index  numbers  includes  not  only  explana¬ 
tions  of  how  they  are  computed,  with  examples  and 
problems,  but  also  several  pages  on  the  use  of  index 
numbers  and  the  rules  used  in  selecting  base  periods. 

Common  fallacies  in  interpretation  of  statistics 
and  cautions  in  the  use  of  statistics  are  discussed 
at  length.  There  is  a  complete  chapter  on  initiating 
and  conducting  a  statistical  investigation.  In  fact, 
all  of  the  measures  and  devices  used  in  handling 
and  interpreting  business  statistics  are  included: 
sampling,  tabular  presentation,  graphic  presentation, 
charting  of  time,  averages,  dispersion  and  skewness, 
seasonal  variations,  cyclical  variations,  functional  re¬ 
lationships,  and  correlation. 

Opportunities  for  Youth 
in  Air  Transportation 

N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  and  Frances  A.  Smith, 
Air- Age  Education  Research,  100  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  32  pages,  25  cents 
(quantity  discounts  for  orders  of  26  or  more). 

Prepared  for  guidance  counselors,  teachers,  and 
students,  this  well-illustrated  booklet  presents  au¬ 
thoritative  facts  about  vocational  opportunities  in 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  this  age.  All  major 
airline  jobs,  such  as  those  of  pilot,  stewardess,  radio¬ 
telephone  operator,  meteorologist,  instrument  me¬ 
chanic,  secretary,  and  accountant,  are  described.  A 
list  of  suggested  preparatory  courses  follows  each  job 
description. 
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RICHMOHD  STUDENTS 

learn  to  earn! 


When  writing  for  this  information,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORUl 


These  pupils  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  are  one  ~ 

of  many  classes  in  Richmond,  Va.,  receiving  the  kind  of  ALL  o 
practical  training  that  prepares  them  to  step  right  into  FILINC 
real  jobs  upon  graduation. 

Like  students  in  leading  schools  everywhere,  they  are  variad 

using  the  famous  Remington  Rand  filing  practice  methods  * 

and  equipment — the  thorough  teaching  system  that  in-  triple  cm 

eludes  all  eight  filing  methods  used  today.  These  are  exact 
replicas  of  the  ones  they’ll  encounter  in  the  world  of  busi-  alpha 

ness — easy  to  teach  and  inexpensive  too! 

We*ll  gladly  send  you  complete  free  literature  and  full 
information  on —  _ \ 

FILING  •  VISIBLE  RECORDS  •  DECIMAL  SUBJECT  INDEX 

Address  Miss  N.  Mae  SanMyer^  American  Institute  of  Filing^  Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 


ALL  8  COMPLETE 
FILING  SYSTEMS 

• 

VARIAOEX  ALPHABETIC 
NUMERIC 

TRIPLE  CHECK  AUTOMATK 
GEOGRAPHIC 
ALPHABETIC  SUBJEO 
DECIMAL  SUBJECT 
ALPHABETIC  CARO 


REMINGTON  RAN 


American  Institute  of  Filing 
Buffalo  5,  New  York 


tm  GREGG  WRITER 


ie/uaji 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  qivee  in  this 
department  some  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


i  Artist  to  the  Surgeon 

I  By  MICHAEL  SAYERS 

»  From  Friday 

I  as  condensed  in  Youth  Today 

A  MAN  was  hanged  for  theft  in  Florence  in 
1515.  His  body  was  taken  to  the  anatomical*®  theater 
It  Santa  Croce.  As  mass  was  read  for  the  salva- 
[llion  of  his  soul,  the  thief’s  corpse  was  dissected 
by**  black-gowned  Renaissance  physicians,  eager  to 
iget  their  first  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  a  human  body. 
And*®  recording  the  details  of  this  macabre  scien- 

, _ event  were  artists,  busy  with  pencil  and  crayon.*® 

i|bissection  of  human  bodies  was  prohibtcd  by 
church  and  state  during  the  middle  ages.  To- 
ler*®®  with  other  taboos,  this  one  was  broken 
ing  the  great  cultural  and  scientific  awakening 
ich  came*”  to  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
jth  centuries.  Artists  have  always  been  interested 
the  human  form,**®  and  they  were  among  the 
who  tried  to  penetrate  its  hidden  structure, 
inter,  engineer,  poet,  military**®  expert,  and  in- 
or,  that  extraordinary  genius,  Leonardo  da 
(1452-1519),  was  a  medical  artist  as  well.  In- 

_ tigable  in*®®  the  pursuit  of  beauty  and  knowl- 

e^,  da  Vinci  dissected  many  human  bodies,  and 
aught  himself  enough**®  anatomy  to  draw  the  hu- 
3an  form  perfectly  and  to  make  remarkable  studies 
|rf  the  brain. 

j|  Today,  as  in**®  sixteenth-century  Italy,  the  artist 
jiginds  beside  the  surgeon  in  the  modern  operating 
tetter,*®®  recording  methods,  discoveries,  and  achieve- 
Little  known,  unheralded,  the  medical  ar- 
ti$t  is  the**®  indispensable  collaborator  at  every  new 
■fgical  operation.  Skillful  drawings  tell  the*®® 
i)ry  more  clearly  than  words  can,  enabling  physi¬ 
cians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  follow  the  latest 
fcfelopments**®  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Among  the  half-dozen  Medical  Art  courses  avail- 
tie  to  students**®  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
famous  was  founded  bv  the  great  German  medical 
.^t  and  teacher,*®®  Professor  Max  Broedel,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  Professor  Broe- 
Jd  came  to  this  country**®  some  forty  years  ago. 
He  brought  with  him  unrivalled  skill  in  art  as 
applied  to  medicine,  and  under  his*®®  tutelage  an  en- 
w  school  of  young  American  medical  artists  has 
in  recent  years.  They  work  closely**®  with 
“  languished  surgeons. 

“  e  importance  of  the  medical  artist  as  a  recorder 
fi  scientific**®  discoveries  has  not  been  lessened  by 
improvement  of  photograohv.  Photographs  are 
only  at  the**®  point  of  focus.  The  medical 
t  can  show  third-dimensional  qualities  with 
teeoscopic  clearness.**®  Also,  the  artist  can  show 
f«ny  aspects  of  the  same  subject  which  aie  not 
*sble  to  a  camera  lens*®® — such  as  anatomical  struc- 
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tures  beneath  surfaces.  Besides,  the  shadowless 
lights  over  the  operating**®  table  make  good  pho¬ 
tographs  difficult  to  get. 

Before  a  major  surgical  operation  is  begun,  the**® 
surgeon  and  the  artist  discuss  the  various  stages 
to  be  recorded.  With  sterilized  paper  and  pencil,**® 
the  artist  stands  on  a  small  stool,  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  surgeon,  and  quickly  sketches  vari¬ 
ous  stages**®  of  the  operation.  Later  the  surgeon 
looks  over  the  sketches,  corrects,  revises  them.  The 
artist  returns*®®  to  his  studio  and  makes  the  finished 
drawings.  Together  with  the  surgeon’s  report, 
which  they  illustrate  and  explain,**®  these  drawings 
appear  in  medical  journals  throughout  the  world. 

Because  the  work  is  highly  specialized  and  be¬ 
cause**®  it  requires  a  particular  talent,  the  medical 
artist’s  profession  is  not  a  crowded  one.  (659) 


You  Can  Do  It! 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  AGO,  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  in  New  York  TOt  an  idea  for  inspiring** 
his  organization.  On  the  doors  to  the  private  offices 
he  had  these  words  printed:  "You  can  do  it.”  It 
was*®  the  first  thing  each  executive  saw  as  he  en¬ 
tered  his  office  in  the  morning.  The  words  were 
also  printed  on*®  small  cards  and  placed  on  the 
desks  of  the  stenographers.  And  the  words  were 
lettered  on  the  mirrors  in  the  washroom. 

The*®  editor  found  this  an  effective  way  to  charge  • 
the  minds  of  his  helpers  with  self-confidence  and 
the  will  to  win.*®®  The  workers  found  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  words  taking  hold  of  them,  lifting 
them  out  of  their  inertia,  and**®  definitely  stepping 
up  their  power  of  achievement. 

Today,  when  we  are  being  asked  to  meet  sched¬ 
ules  that  seem**®  impossible,  when  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  surpass  ourselves  and  establish  new 
records,  the  spirit  of*®  these  words  will  help  us 
work  miracles  with  minutes.  I  like  these  four 
words  because  they  are  personal.  They  apply  to**® 
the  individual.  TTiey  inspire  a  man  to  believe  in 
himself.  They  tell  the  individual  that  he  can*®® 
do  his  job,  meet  his  quota,  accomplish  his  task.  And 
if  he  can  do  it.  America  can  do  it.  Everyone**® 
from  office  boy  to  President  needs  the  stimulus  of 
these  faith-building  words — "You  can  do  it!”  (237) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Henry  McAdams 
323  Maple  Street 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Mr.*®  McAdams: 

One  of  the  complications  you  probably  have  to 
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contend  with  during  the  present  emergency  is**  the 
disruption  of  what  was  once  a  well -organized  and 
smoothly  functioning  office  force. 

The  sky-rocketing  demands**  of  governmental 
agencies  and  war  industries  have  lured  away  many 
cherished  stenographers,  typists,*"  and  other  opera¬ 
tors  of  various  office  devices.  Add  to  this  the 
prevalence  of  the  psychology***  that  "the  grass  is 
always  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence”  and 
you  have  the  makings  of  plenty  oP**  personnel 
trouble. 

Faced  with  this  problem — is  there  a  solution  ? 

Some  firms  have  found  that  many  letters  that 
were  being***  typed  individually  could  be  replaced 
by  Multigraphed  form  letters;  that  office  routine 
could  be  shortened**®  by  the  use  of  new  simplified 
ruled  forms;  that  Mimeographed  instruction  bulletins 
helped  new  employees  to  learn***  their  jobs  quickly; 
that  mailing  jobs  which  overloaded  a  shorthanded 
office  force  could  be  done  outside  without  added*'"’ 
cost. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  suggestions  we 
can  offer.  By  acting  upon  them,  you,  too,  can  re¬ 
lieve***  an  overburdened  office  force. 

Our  Letter  Service  is  fast  and  efficient.  Why  not 
rail  us,  at  Exchange***  4333,  today? 

Cordially  yours,  (246) 


Mr.  Anthony  Clayton 
5  Cermak  Road 
Berwyn,  Illinois 
Dear  Mr.  Clayton: 

When  your  account  was  running**  beyond  our  terms 
of  sale  a  little  while  back,  we  shouted  for  your 
remittances. 

Since  we  did  not  hesitate  to**  bring  those  past 
due  items  to  your  attention,  we  feel  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  at  this  time,  that  we*®  are 
delighted  at  the  fact  that  you  are  now  discounting 
your  bills  and  are  happy  to  see  that  you  have  at¬ 
tained  the**  ability  to  do  so. 

You  probably  won’t  hear  from  us  now  for  a  l«>ng 
time,  but  rest  assured,  the  pleasant  thoughts'®"  will 
be  there,  nevertheless. 

Yours  truly  (107) 


His  Oceanic  Majesty’s  Goldfish 

By  AUSTIN  STRONG 
From  the  Reader’s  Digest 
as  Condensed  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

(Copyright,  1944,  Tko  Atianlie  Monthly  Compony) 

Roprimtod  by  pormigtlon  of  outhor  and  publithort 

THE  LARGE  MUSTACHE  was  my  father,  the 
beautiful  dark  eyes  my  mother.  I  was  aware  of 
tears,  laughter,  and  farewell*®  shouts  as  we  stood 
at  the  ship’s  rail  looking  back  at  the  wharf  and 
the  receding  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Riches**  and  honors  lay  ahead  of  us.  Had  net 
a  wealthy  friend  commissioned  my  father  to  go  to 
Honolulu  to*®  paint  a  picture  of  the  volcano  Mauna 
Loa  in  eruption  ?  And  hadn’t  he  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion*®  to  a  real  king  who  wore  a  real  crown  and 
lived  in  a  real  palace.  His  Oceanic  Majesty,’"*  King 
Kalakaua  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago? 

Our  benefactor  had  given  us  free  passage  on'*" 
one  of  his  trading  schooners,  and  after  fourteen 
days  we  were  blown  at  last  around  Diamond  Head 
into  Honolulu**®  Harbor.  A  long,  graceful  boat 


manned  by  singing  natives  shot  out  from  the  King 
boathouse — the  royal  barge  coming**"  to  row 
ashore  in  state. 

We  went  to  live  in  a  wooden  cottage,  almost 
in  a  fragrant  garden  of  big'*®  leaves  and  straiy. 
looking  flowers.  Young  attache  and  their  whj 
from  all  the  legations  annexed  my  gay  parents  \n( 
joy,*""  and  our  veranda  glistened  with  naval 
lace  from  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  men-* 
war.  I  lived  to  the  tune**®  of  laughter  and  endb 
parties.  But  I  was  not  happy.  The  children 
lived  on  our  street  looked  down  their  noses  ai*} 


car.  I  had  ten  rents  in  my  tin-can  bank  and  spat 
half  of  it  on  a  ball  ot  string.  I  then  took***  luj 
bright  new  pins  from  my  nurse’s  sewing  basket  aij 
plunged  into  action. 


This  was  my  first  adventure  alone  in**®  the  gta: 


of  the  law”  meant  only  one  thing  when  a  IcBji 
caught  you.**®  Your  head  was  chopped  off.  Slowlt 
I  drew  half  circles  in  the  dust  with  my  big  tot 
waiting  for  my  heart  to  quiet  down.**® 

By  fine  degrees  courage  returned  to  me.  I  ty 
toed  through  the  gates  into  the  cool  cathedral  glooi 
of  the  Park.  Once*®®  more  I  became  rooted  to  tin 
ground,  for  there,  quite  near  me,  was  a  hif’ 
naked  Chinese  with  the  face  of  a  joss-house”*  mail 
cutting  the  grass  with  an  evil-looking  scimifc  .. 
Standing  still  until  he  had  worked  himself  out  4  oi 
sight  round’*®  a  tree,  I  dashed  across  a  lawn  i» 
a  beautiful  Chinese  garden  with  gray  stone  lantciw 


It  was  the  fashion  to  have  at  the  entrance  of  o«] 
driveway  a  tub  constantly  filled  with  fresh  wa 
for  the***  horses.  The  rich  people  had  hands 
tubs  painted  with  bright  colors.  To  add  to  th 
prestige,  their  tubs  were  alive  with**"  goldfish, 
was  old  and  unpainted,  a  shabby  affair  with 
hoops;  and,  alas,  it  contained  no  fish, 
neighboring  children  insisted  that  we  were  too 
to  have  goldfish  in  our  disreputable  tub.  It  troub 
""“***  that  my  parents  had  no  idea  that  we 


losing  face  with  our  neighbors’  children,  but  boyl^ 
I  kept  my**®  suffering  to  myself. 

One  day  the  Japanese  attaches,  dressed  like 
butterflies  in  their  national  costume,  came**® 
for  lunch.  I  overheard  them  telling  about 
beautiful  double-tailed  goldfish  the  Emperor 
Japan**"  had  just  sent  to  King  Kalakaua,  and  IW 
they  had  emptied  them  officially  that  morning  M 
the  lily*®®  pond  of  the  royal  Kapiolani  Park.  ’Tm 
told  my  mother  these  sacred  fish  were  very  rare  w 
belonged**®  to  the  royal  family  of  Japan.  | 

My  heart  skipped  a  beat;  I  was  stabbed  by  a  siu 
den  overwhelming  desire.**®  From  then  on  I  w 
nothing  but  an  imperial  fish  swimming  in  our  w 
tered  tub,  giving  face  to  my  parents**®  and  despij 
to  my  enemies. 


Kapiolani  Park  was  out  of  town,  near  Waik£.|  ji 


and  it  cost  five  cents  to**®  go  there  in  the  malti  jc 


outdoors.  With  a  pounding  heart  I  hailed  the  rnnkj 
car,  driven  by  a  barefoot,  sleepy  Kanaka.  I  fd!*]  ti 
important  when  I  found  I  was  the  only  passengi. 
for  it  was  the  hot,  buzzy  time  of  the  aftemooc 
when**®  everyone  retires  for  a  siesta.  A  wamit 
voice  within  whispered  as  I  paid  my  carfa 
with  my  last  nickel,**"  "How  are  you  going  k 
c«me  back?”  But  I  shut  my  ears  tight. 

At  Kapiolani  Park  I  thanked  the  driver***  pollldf 
as  he  lifted  me  down,  and  I  asked  him  to  read  « 
a  sign  at  the  entrance.  He  slowly  read  the  woti 
"Fishing**"  in  the  Park  is  strictly  prohibited  and  li 
be  punished  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law- 
Kalakaua,**®  Rex.” 

I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground.  "Full  sevetitv 
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pagodas,  and  frog’**-faced  lions  goggle-eyed  with 
'J  ferocity. 

1  I  came  to  a  pond  filled  with  water  lilies.  A 
moon-bridge  arched  over’*®  the  still  water  and  I 
climbed  the  incline;  on  top  I  lay  on  stomach, 
quaking.  But  the  garden  was  empty  of**  life  save 
for  one  pink  flamingo,  who  stared  at  me  suspiciously. 

I  peered  down  into  the  pool  below,  and  there 
I***  saw  them — the  noble  goldfish  of  the  Emperor 
lloj  of  Japan!  They  were  prodigious  fellows,  wearing 
feathery  fins**®  and  tails  like  court  trains,  trailing 
clouds  of  glory. 

Quickly  1  Dent  a  pin,  and  fastening  it  to  the 
end  of  my  string  I  lowered  it  into  the  liquid 
crystal  below.  Ine  fish,  bright  as  porcelain,  glided 
haughtily  past.  Why  I**®  thought  a  fish  should 
swallow  my  baitless  hook  I  do  not  know.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  hope  over  experience,*®®  however, 
for  after  a  time  the  miracle  happened! 

A  large,  dignified  grand  duke  of  a  goldfish,  at* 
pdi^  tracted  By***  the  brightness  of  my  pin,  made  the 
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stupid  mistake  of  thinking  it  was  something  good 
to  eat  and  swallowed  it.  I  hauled**®  him  up, 
flopping,  beside  me,  where  he  spat  out  the  h*ok 
with  disdain  and  would  have  flopped  off  the  bridge 
had  I  not  covered**®  him  with  my  straw  hat.  Again 
1  peered  around,  now  guilty  in  fact,  for  the  deed 
was  dune. 

The  flamingo  was  still  there,**®  standing  motion¬ 
less  on  one  leg,  staring  at  me  with  an  accusing 
eye.  In  panic  I  hastily  stuffed  the  fish’®®®  into  the 
crown  of  my  hat,  and  jamming  it  on  my  head  I  flew 
in  terror  out  into  the  open  road. 

My  only*®**  thought  now  was  how  to  keep  my  fish 
alive  until  I  got  him  in  our  tub.  I  saw  a  wide 
irrigation  ditch*®*®  running  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Slipping  down  the  bank,  I  removed  my  hat,  and 
spii|  holding  the  fish  bv  his  golden  tail*®*®  I  plunged  him 
into  the  water.  I  held  him  under  until  he  grew 
lively  again;  and  then  I  went  on  my****  interminable 
journey,  running  fast  along  the  road,  slipping  down 
to  the  ditch  to  souse  my  imperial  highness***  until 
he  revived  enough  for  the  next  lap.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  times  I  did  this,  but  my  legs  began  to 
ache***®  and  my  head  swam  with  weariness  and  wet 
fish.  'Then  suddenly  I  was  in  the  midst  of  warning 
shouts,  stamping  horses,***®  jingling  harness,  mili¬ 
tary  commands — a  carriage  had  nearly  run  over  me. 

An  officer  leaped  from  his  saddle****  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  was  led  to  a  shining  victoria  which 
smelled  of  varnish,  polished  leather,  and  well-**** 
groomed  horses. 

In  it  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  immaculate  in  white 
duck,  sat  in  noble  repose.  My  heart  began**®* 
to  jump,  for  I  recognized  the  face  which  was  stamped 
on  all  the  silver  coins  of  the  island  realm.  He  wore 
his  famous****  hat  made  of  woven  peacock  quills, 
with  its  broad  band  of  tiny  sea  shells.  He  eyed 
iw.-  me  gravely  as  I  stood  before****  him,  with  muddy 
hands  and  feet,  my  fish  violently  protesting  under 
my  hat.  Would  he  order  his  soldiers  to****  execute 
me  on  the  spot? 

"Why,  it’s  Mrs. 
voice  was  saying, 
away  from  home?’* 

I  was  speechless. 

"Your  mother  must  be  very  anxious, 
get  in.” 

'The  officer  deposited**®*  me,  dirty  and  damp,  on 
the  spotless  cushion  beside  the  King.  An  order  rang 
out  and  away  we  dashed,  a  fine****  cavalcade,  with 
outriders  thundering  ahead  and  behind. 

His  Majesty  began  to  question  me  tactfully,  try- 
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Strong’s  little  boy!”  the  deep 
"What  are  you  doing  so  far**** 


Come, 


ing,***®  as  is  the  way  with  kings,  to  put  his 


i 


at  ease,  but  the  fish  was  too  much  on  my  mind 
and  head.  I  couldn’t  hold***®  back  unmanly  tears. 

"Are  you  in  pain,  Austin?”  he  asked.  "Won’t 
you  tell  me  what’s  the  matter?” 

I  heard  a  craven  voice  blurting***®  out  of  me, 
"Oh,  please  don’t  cut  off  my  head!” 

The  King  replied  gravely,  "I  have  no  intention 
of  cutting  off  your**®®  head.” 

Removing  my  hat,  I  showed  him  his  gift  from 
the  Emperor  of  J^an.  The  King  raised  a  hand 
and  the  cavalcade*®*®  came  to  a  halt.  "Stop  at  the 
nearest  horse  trough,”  the  King  cried.  "Be  quick !” 

Away  we  flew,  and  at  last  drew  up  in  front*®** 
of  a  native  hut.  I  jumped  out  and  plunged  my  fish 
into  the  trough.  A  native  was  sent  running  for  a 
large  calabash,*®**  and  the  fish  was  put  in  it,  his 
sacred  life  spared,  his  dignity  restored. 

I  was  rolled  home  in  triumph,  just  as*®*®  the  sun 
was  setting,  fast  asleep  against  His  Majesty’s  shoul¬ 
der,  to  be  roused  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  my 
relieved***®  parents.  They  watched  me  with  puzzled 
faces  as,  struggling  with  sleep,  I  staggered  away  from 
them  to  empty  my  golden***®  prize  into  our  tub. 

I  woke  very  early  the  next  morning  and  crept 
out  through  the  cool  shadows  to  peer  anxiousl^*®® 
into  the  tub.  There,  sure  enough,  was  the  grand 
duke  swimming  proudly  in  our  shabby  barrel,  re¬ 
storing  face  to  m/**®  parents  and  raising  their  social 
standing  in  the  society  of  my  enemies. 

Later  that  day  a  smart****  equerry  dismounted  be¬ 
fore  our  gate,  bearing  a  large  gilt-bordered  envelope 
on  which  was  stamped  the  crown  of  Hawaii.**** 
It  was  a  royal  grant  to  one  Master  Austin  Strong, 
giving  him  permission  to  fish  in  Kapiolani***®  Park 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  signed  "Kalakaua, 
Rex.”  (1631) 

•  •  • 

NOTHING  that  can  happen  to  you  is  quite  as  bad 
as  you  think  it  is.  (12) 


Lincoln’s  Philosophy 

SAID  LINCOLN:  I  do  the  best  I  know;  the 
very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  right  on  do¬ 
ing  so  until  ‘lie  end.**  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won’t  amount 
to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,®* 
ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference.  (50) 


A  Timely  Warning 
Against  Crooked  Schemers 

THOUSANDS  OF  CROOKED  SCHEMERS  are 
readying  their  choicest  confidence  games  to  separate 
the  returning  war*®  veteran  from  his  mustering-out 
pay;  they  are  already  grabbing  for  the  War  ^nd 
savings  of  his  family,  warn.s®*  the  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  a  report  by  its 
family  economics  bureau.** 

Job-hungry  veterans  are  liable  to  be  easy  prey 
for  plausible  employment  baits,  the  report  says.*® 
Swindlers  advertise  attractive  jobs,  but  require  ap¬ 
plicants  to  deposit  a  cash  bond;  then  disappear 
with  the*®®  accumulated  deposits.  Certain  fake  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  collect  a  substantial  registration 
fee,**®  and  do  nothing  in  return.  Partnerships  are 
sold  in  jui^  looking  business  propositions  that  turn 
out  to  be*®^  unpromable  and  debt-ridden,  or  com¬ 
plete  snares. 
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Shares  in  inventions  for  postwar  manufacture,  ot 
doubtful’**  practicability  or  downright  fakes,  worth¬ 
less  or  overpriced  farm  lands,  "territorial  rights” 
for  the  sale  oP**  some  article  or  service,  said  rights 
offered  for  a  fancy  price  and  frequently  sole!  to 
several  others  for***  the  same  territory — any  of  these 
is  likely  to  tempt  the  veteran  with  a  starting  stake 
of  several***  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  from  Uncle 
Sara,  and  eager  to  get  going  at  something  productive. 

Better  Business***  Bureaus  in  various  cities  report 
that  "bird  dogs,”  as  they  are  known  in  the  racket 
field,  are  already***  operating  telephone  campaigns 
to  find  out  who  owns  War  Bonds,  and  how  much  his 
or  her  savings  amount  to.  The**®  impression  is 
skillfully  conveyed  that  the  inquiry  is  being  made  by 
a  government  or  civic  organization.®*®  In  this  way 
extensive  "sucker  lists”  are  undoubtedly  being  com¬ 
piled,  the  report  says,  for  the  avalanche**®  of  new 
and  renedeled  frauds  and  rackets  just  beginning 
to  break  into  the  open. 

Families  of  war  heroes**®  are  already  being  so¬ 
licited  by  various  biographical  and  historical  rack¬ 
ets,***  ostensibly  compiling  volumes  of  laudator>’ 
biographical  records.  As  distinguished  from  legiti¬ 
mate***  publishing  projects,  the  racketeer’s  request  for 
biographical  data  is  generally  accompanied"*  by  a 
cleverly  disguised  "authorization”  to  be  signed, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  purchase  contract  to  buy**® 
a  set  of  the  volumes  at  a  high  price,  or  else  he 
later  requests  advances  of  money  for  photographs,*** 
engravings,  or  on  other  pretexts.  In  this  type  of 
racket  the  volumes  may  never  be  published,  or  else 
only  enough***  are  printed  to  supply  the  victimized 
families  who  have  contracted  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  them. 

Racket***  benefit  affairs  from  which  the  pro¬ 
moter  gets  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  benefit,  are  now 
presented*®*  in  wartime  disguises,  ostensibly  to  help 
some  alleged  war  activity.  The  schemer  who  lives 
by  his  wits***  is  the  most  alert  and  adaptable  of  gen¬ 
try;  our  mounting  billions  of  war  savings,  plus  over 
three  billion**®  dollars  in  mustering-out  pay  that 
will  be  loose  in  veterans’  pockets,  altogether  offer 
tempting  loot,  the***  report  warns. 

The  returning  veteran’s  family  must  be  on  the 
lookout  to  see  that  neither  he  nor  they  fall**®  victims 
to  the  slick  and  plausible  schemes  now  being  care¬ 
fully  prepared  to  provide  crooks  with  postwar  pros¬ 
perity.*®*  The  surest  safeguard  is  painstaking  inves¬ 
tigation  before  investing,  donating,  or  even  sign¬ 
ing**®  an  apparently  innocent  form  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  an  iron-clad  contract. 

Most  rackets  are  familiar**®  stuff  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  which  furnish  information  with¬ 
out  charge;  the  nearest  of  these  organizations**® 
should  be  consulted,  the  report  suggests.  Or  if  none 
is  near,  then  the  city  or  county  attorney,  banker,**® 
or  commercial  club  secretary  can  usually  get  the 
necessary  facts.  'The  honest  businessman  will’®® 
welcome  investigation,  the  report  points  out;  the 
crook  will  probably  get  angry,  but  what  if  he  does? 
(719) 


Graded  Letters  on  Chapter  One 

By  CHARLES  RADER 
Al: 

Our  track  team  is  in  need  of  a  good  man  in  the 
relay  meet  at  Erie  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Can 
1  vou  come**  to  the  meet  at  that  time? 

I 


Mark,  our  good  man,  is  ill  and  will  not  be  in  trim 
that  day.  Our  team  will  need  a  good  man  like*® 
you. 


Mac  (41) 


Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  eliminate  in  a  day  the  mark  in  your 
camera  made  by  the  rain.  It  will  take  more  time*® 
than  a  day  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  I  can  get  it  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Yours  truly,  (37) 


Dear  Sir: 

Without  the  data  I  need  I  cannot  meet  you  in  time 
to  go  to  Reading  with  you.  When  you  get  it  ready*® 
hurr>'  here  with  it. 

Can  you  get  it  here  today?  Then  it  will  not  be 
too  late  to  go  to  Reading. 

Yours  truly,  (40) 


Ray: 

Can  you  get  me  a  ticket  to  the  game  today?  It 
will  be  a  good  game  and  I  would  like  to  be  there. 

Ted  Lake*®  is  taking  his  dad  and  I  would  like  to 
go  with  them.  Our  team  is  eager  to  trim  the  other 
team,  to  kill  the*®  memoiy  of  the  licking  taken  a 
month  ago. 

Ned  (49) 


Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Matt  was  here  today,  but  he  came  at  a  time 
when  I  could  not  meet  him.  My  dad  was  ill  and 
needed*®  my  aid. 

Can  he  come  in  in  a  month? 

Yours  truly,  (29) 


Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  get  the  crane  you  need  to  Green  Lake 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  will  take  a  little  time 
to  get*®  a  train  that  can  take  it  there. 

Yours  truly,  (27) 
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Dear  Sir: 

The  guilty  man  will  be  taken  by  train  to  Gary 
today.  Mr.  Clay  will  get  there  by  the  end  of  the” 
month. 

Yours  truly,  (23) 


Graded  Letters  on  Chapter  Two 

By  CHARLES  RADER 

Dear  Madam: 
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Our  tiex/  big  bargain  dress  sale  will  begin  in 
three  days.  B^ore  the  sale  is  made  public  in  the 
papers,^  Taylor’s  is  giving  its  steady  patrons  first 
chance  at  the  many  fascinating  bargains. 

Our  people  were  able*’’  to  get  the  prettiest  dresses 
ever  seen  in  the  dress  market.  There  will  be 
plain  and  fancy  dresses  in  our  racks^  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  a  selection  from  which 
to  pick.  The  bargains  will  amaze  you. 

Our  Jamaica  branch**’  is  also  having  the  same 
dress  sale.  If  you  are  not  able  to  come  to  the 
city,  visit  our  Jamaica  branch  J** 

Present  this  letter  to  the  woman  selling  dresses 
and  she  will  let  you  pick  from  the  bargain  selec¬ 
tions.  Many’*®  will  appeal  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (127) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I 


)pf0  Madam: 

The  next  time  you  are  in  the  city  come  in  and 
\ee  our  big  selection  of  bags.  At  our  place  you 
an*  get,  at  a  bargain,  good  bags  ranging  from  hand- 
Hp  to  heavy  grips  for  the  trip  you  may  be  plan- 
These  bags  will  help^  you  to  take  more 
,ith  you,  as  much  planning  goes  into  the  matter 
Lf  space.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  space  left 
fcrfr  for  those  pieces  you  never  before  could  put 
M  after  you  finished  packing  everything  you  needed. 
I  Our**  pretty  handbags  will  appeal  to  you,  too. 
'There  is  one  in  our  selection  that  is  bound  to  match 
dress.  Everjf^  woman  needs  a  pretty  handbag. 
'  This  is  your  chance  to  get  that  bag  you  have  been 
ilfjiring. 

Very  truly  yours,  (119) 


pejr  Madam: 

K  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  our  able  chief  me- 
icbanic.  He  will  ftx  your  factory  machines  and“  make 
Ithem  jit  for  work  again. 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  in  the  business  for  many 
^As  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  where"  the  machines 
fed  fixing. 

Can  you  let  someone  help  him  with  the  work? 
Yours  very  truly,  (55) 


I  Graded  Letters  on  Chapter  Three 


By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

I 

pur  Dr.  Manners: 

Did  you  ever  think  of  owning  your  own  home? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is*®  possible  to  get  a 
im//  model  home  with  the  help  or  our  home  loan 

im? 

Wbuld  it  be  hard  to  believe  that  it  is"  possible  for 
Ifou  to  own  a  home  like  the  one  shown  in  the  at- 
iidied  booklet?  Well,  our  company  has  already 
^vinced^  many  small  businessmen,  editors,  and 
iuchers,  as  well  as  preachers  and  ministers  that 
li*T  can  easiW*  get  the  home  they  have  always 
•mted  regardless  of  their  present  capital — all  that 
Tj  necessary  is  that*®®  they  have  a  f curly  steady  fob. 
Our  office  on  the  first  door  of  Law  Hall  is  always 
and  an  officer^**  of  the  company  will  be  glad 
U  speak  to  you.  So  come  in  before  the  fifteenth  if 
ptsible  and  ask  for  complete^*^  details  about  our 
m  plan.  I  know  you  will  agree  that  it  repre¬ 
ss  a  complete  plan  for  future  home  owners.*' 
Yours  truly,  (163) 

» 

Dur  Harmon: 

j  I  am  calling  on  you  for  help,  as  I  know  you  have 
iiroad  knowledge  of  law. 

t  A  fellow  parked  his  auto'^  on  the  road  by  our 
le  and  started  to  step  on  the  concrete  stairs 
lead  to  the  first  floor.  He  was  calling^  upon**' 
-  to  collect  for  a  small  order  I  gave  his  com- 
-  ntj  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  My  collie  dog 
;  fceked"  him  and  bit  him  on  the  arm,^  as  well  as 
•  the  leg.  I  called  Dr.  Oliver  immediately.  The 
f  bof"  treated  him  and  stated  that  it  would  not  be 
tessary  to  send  him  to  a  hospital.  The  doctor**** 
Elected  his  small  fee  from  me. 

Are  there  any  steps  that  I  ought  to  take  for  my 


protection,  so  that  this  man  cannot**®  compel  me  to 
pay  him  anything? 

Hastily  yours,  (129) 


Dear  Paul: 

The  council  will  have  its  monthly  conference  on 
the  l4th.  I  have  several  important  subjects  to*^ 
place  before  it,  about  which  I  should  like  your 
opinion.  May  I  see  you  at  your  home  or  office 
soon? 

Yours  truly,  (40) 


All-Out  ARLENE 

Briefed  from  the  story  by  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

(.Copyright,  1943,  by  H.  I.  Phillips) 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers. 
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PART  III 

DEAR  DAUGHTER: 

You  know  that  your  dad  is  not  much  of  a  hand 
at  letter  writing.  But  this**®®  one  comes  a  little 
easy  because  I’m  so  proud  of  you  and  Sis.  You 
both  have  done  a  fine  thing  and,  much  as  your 
mom***®  and  I  hated  to  have  you  leave  us,  we 
feel  better  about  it  now.  Don’t  think  that  your 
dad  doesn’t  know  that  it’s  more**"  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice  for  a  girl  than  it  is  for  a  boy  or  man. 
It  is  pretty  easy  for  a  girl  to  stick  around***®  home 
and  enjoy  life. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  help  women  can 
be  in  this  fight,  and  your  mom  and  I  feel,***®  in  a 
way,  the  same  thrill  we’d  feel  if  we  had  a  couple  of 
boys  in  the  army  or  navy.  It  will  be  a  great"®® 
experience  for  you,  and  you  will  come  home  with 
a  better  slant  on  life  and  a  better  picture  of  the 
whole  setup."*®  Maybe  I  don’t  express  what  I’m 
trying  to  say  very  well,  but  I  know  you  will  under¬ 
stand. 

And  just  so  this""  letter  won’t  sound  too  serious, 
let  me  say  that  when  it’s  all  over  you’ll  get  the  same 
kick  that  a  man  gets  when  he""  comes  home  a  hero. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  woman  who  gets  into 
this  war  is  a  hero  before  she  starts.""  But  what 
I  was  going  to  say  is  that  when  you  come  home 
you  will  have  women  friends  all  over  the  United 
States.""  I  was  telling  your  mom  we  should  add 
a  couple  of  spare  rooms  for  visits  from  your  fellow 
veterans. 

Well,  take  care""  of  yourself.  Write  us  and  your 
sister  often,  and  don’t  take  the  whole  war  on  your 
own  shoulders.  Your  mom  is  writing  you""  tonight, 
too.  God  bless  you,  and  all  our  love.  • 

Your  Dad 


DEAR  GERT: 

IT  S  a  screwy  world.  You  will  howl  when  you 
hear  this.^  Terry""  has  been  rejected.  Imagine 
it!  And  "Skeeter”  Basserman  passed  with  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked! 

Of  course  it  must  be  a  mistake""  in  Terry’s  case. 
And  that  goes  double  in  "Skeeter’s,”  Imagine 
Terry  as  the  hollow-shell  type  and  your  pint-sized**" 
Romeo  as  commando  material!  What  a  world! 

Everything  goes  well  here  at  Daytona. 

Love  as**"  usual, 

'  Arlene 

P.  S.  Terry  is  appealing  his  case.  He  feels 
terrible,  and  so  do  I. 
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non-rolling  quarters  are  just  ahead,  we  are 
so  all’s  well  that  ends  well. 


Ok 


I’VE  BEEN  OVER  here  three  months^®*® 
More  and  more  Waacs  have  been  arriving  all  ^ 
time,  and  the  novelty  is  wearing  off. 

Ran  into  guess  who  today?®®"  Paul  Berger, 
he  gets  handsomer  by  the  minute.  He's 
some  big  air  hghts  and  wears  so  many  decoration^ 
he  jingles.  I  haven’t  seen  anybody  with  so 
hardware  on  his  chest  since  the  war  broke  out. 


"Done  any®®*®  bailing  out  lately?”  I  asked  I4| 
"No;  but  now  that  I  know  you’re  around  vjiiit 
that  jeep  car  of  yours.  I’ll  be  doing®**  some,"  ^  ii 
laughed. 
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I  HAVEN’T  seen  much  of  Nellie  Shaw  since  ^ 
landed.  She  was  sent  to  another  town.  1  tk 
driving®**®  through  it  one  day  and  saw  her  giti^  ir 
double  talk  to  an  Arab  merchant  who  was  tryi^' 
to  convince  her  that  ®*®®  $25  was  a  reasonable  pib 
for  four  figs,  a  wire  bracelet,  and  a  package «  « 
American  gum.**"  .  b 

I  got  in  a  few  words  with  her,  and  she  told  4 
she  had  been  assigned  to  duty  as  secretary  tol  « 
colonel®**®  known  as  "Old  Unconditional  Surreni] 


■ 
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Yank  Swims  From  Torpedoed  Ship  | 

Pulling®***  Survivors  After  Him  ' 

SAfiSf  A..,TION  GUARANTEED 

1  THE  ERASER  CO.,  INC.. 

Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

In  Novel  Feat 

McDevegal  A  Hero — 

AS  IT  SAYS  in  the  ®*®®  theater  programs,  "The 
curtain  will  be  lowered  to  denote  a  lapse  of  time.” 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I®**®  was  in  the  midst 
of  my  training  in  the  Motor  Transport,  and  here 
I  am — -presto!-  -over  in  Tunisia! 

The®^  ship  on  which  I  crossed  was  nicknamed 
the  Walloping  Window  Blind.  I  never  knew  a  boat 
could  roll  so  far  over  on®*®®  one  side  and  come  back. 
I  am  in  Algiers  forty-eight  hours  already  and  am 
still  reaching  for  stanchions,  rails,  and  other®"® 
visible  means  of  support. 

What  a  voyage! 

Going  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel  is  nothing.®*®* 
Three  days  out  and  1  was  sure  1  had  been  over  the 
Falls  and  back  up  them  in  a  Lily  cup — know  what 
I  mean? 

On®***  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  I  man¬ 
aged  to  crawl  into  the  lounge  to  see  a  movie.  But 
it  was  a  film®**®  of  the  upper-setters  amid  all  the 
comforts  of  high-society  life.  I  stood  it  until  the 
Hollywood®®*®  glamour  girl  picked  up  the  phone 
and  said,  "Tell  Marsden  I  won’t  want  the  car.  after 
all.  I’m  too  tired  to  g©  to  the  canteen®®*®  today.” 

That  did  it! 

The  operator  avoided  a  mutiny  at  sea  by  putting 
on  a  Mickey  Mouse®®®*  film. 


....  "We  would  have  picked  you  up  anyhow, 
a  naval®***  lieutenant  said  to  McDevegal.  "You  didii; 
expect  to  tow  that  raft  to  shore,  of  course?” 

"I  just  wasn’t  taking®*®*  chances,”  McDevegal  itt 
plied.  "My  girl  is  over  there  somewhere  and  I  ^ 
was  in  a  sort  of  hurry.”  ^ 

1  was®**®  glancing  at  the  headlines  in  a  copy  of  ^ 
Yani,  when  the  name  hit  me  like  a  flare  in  a  olid 
out.  When  I  read  the®***  item  through,  I  let  outii 
yell  that  could  be  heard  clear  across  the  Alps,  m 
all  I  could  say,  when  startled  bystanders®*"®  asW 
me  what  had  happened,  was,  "It’s  Terry!  I  kon 
it.  What  a  man!  He’s  across.”  * 

I  rushed  over  to  see  General  Dimmock,®*** 
while  I  didn’t  exactly  get  him  to  call  off  all  li' 
operations,  he  promised  to  locate  him. 


AND®*®*  while  1  was  still  trembling  with  cmofe| 
I  began  opening  the  mail,  which  I  had  almost  k 
gotten,  and  the***"  first  letter  was  from  Mom: 


WHEN  the  Walloping  Window  Blind  sights  land 
there  is  such  a  rush  forward  to  see  if  that  the  old 
boat  almost  goes*®*®  down  by  the  head.  It  s  a  drab¬ 
looking  coast,  but  to  the  battered  Waacs  it  is  a  pre¬ 
view  of  paradise. 

Then  we  find®®*®  we  have  to  make  a  tiain  trip 
in  coaches  that  rock  almost  as  much  as  the  boat  did. 
But  a  hot  bath,  warm  blankets,  and**’*'  some  stful 


My  dear  Daughter: 

I  didn’t  know  whether  to  tell  you  or  not, 
your  father  thinks  I  should.®***  Rags  is  in  the  aisyj 
now,  with  thousands  of  other  dogs,  training  to  doW 
bit  in  the  war,  and  I  guess  he  will®**®  do  all  rij^i 
If  they  promote  dogs  he  will  wind  up  a  brigaW  jp, 
general,  I’m  sure.  How  we  miss  him! 

Maybe  he®***  will  find  you  now.  .  .  . 


I  HAD  to  stop  there. 

Then  I  heard  General  Dimmock  tooting  the  hori 
outside,  and  an  orderly®*®*  came  in  and  yelled  a|b 
n:e,  "Hey!  Are  you  in  this  war  or  not?” 

What  a  question! 

I’m  in,  Terry’s  in,  and  my  whole  family’s' 
including  the  pooch! 
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And  what  do  you  know  about  ’  Skeeter”  Basser- 
*an,  the  physical  wreck  we  thought  got  by‘“"  the 
\  draft  board  during  a  blackout!  He’s  won  three 
decorations  for  bravery  and  is  the  Tunisian  Terror.***" 
I  His  nickname  is  now  "Kayo”  Basserman.  The 
k  Heinies  call  him  "Poison  Bass.” 


I’M  DI22Y  from  "subsequent  events.” 

The*®*®  blitz  by  our  side  has  cleaned  out  the  Nazis 
and  the  big  show  is  on  in  the  main  tent.  We  girls 
weren’t  much  help,  perhaps,  but*®*®  we  like  to  think 
we  brought  luck  to  our  Yanks. 

So  many  things  have  happened  at  such  high  speed 
in  so  many  places  that*®*®  I’m  in  a  whirl.  I  was  in 
Tunis  after  the  clean-up  and  was  it  a  welcome! 

The  biggest  kick  of  my  life  was*®“  having  the 
luck  to  get  close  enough  to  the  big  doings  to.  see 
all  those  Nazis,  including  a  dozen  generals,"®®  com¬ 
ing  in  after  the  unconditional  surrender. 


(Th»  End) 


TERRY  is  with  an  outfit  in  Bizerte,  and  we  saw®‘^'’ 
each  other  the  other  night  for  the*  first  time  since 
be  got  across. 

He  got  into  the  big  Allied  push  without  much"*® 
conditioning  but  says  he  didn’t  mind  it,  as  he  is 
always  in  condition  anyhow. 

"With  us  together"*®  in  this  shindig,  victory  is  in 
the  bag,  angel,”  he  said,  with  typical  modesty. 

^  Has  he  got  confidence!"*® 

'Tve  been  reading  about  what  they  need  on  our 
!  side  to  win  quick.  Puss,’’  he  said.  "Driving  power! 

I  Lift!  Punch!  Wallop!  Toughness!**®®  Vim!  Of¬ 
fensive  strength!  I’ve  got  ’em  all,”  he  rambled  on, 
still  hugging  me. 

"By  the  way,”  I  asked  later,  ”what  about  your***® 
mother.^  Who’s  looking  after  her  now?” 

"She’ll  be  over  if  they  ever  drop  the  non-foreign- 
‘®'  service  rule,”  he  chirped. 

"Are*'’**  you  kidding?” 

^*'1'  "Nope.  She’s  an  officer  in  the  WAVES.  She 
*  was  just  under  the  age  limit  for  a  C(jmmission  and 
,  jot***®  it.  It’s  an  All-Out  War.” 

'Ll'  telling  me!  (5267) 
lull' 

}Uti| 

,  dl 
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From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 
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1  wi  ONE  OF  1  HE  BEST  BOOKS  I’ve  ever  read  on  the 
j  psychology  of  writing  and  speaking  is  “More  Power 
to  Your  Words,”*®  written  by  Clement  Wood,  and 
K)lb  published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  It  should 
K  at  the  elbow  of*®  every  advertising  writer  and 
ttles  letter  writer,  and  it  is  very  helpful  for  sales¬ 
men  and  public*®  speakers.  Wood  tells  us  how 
Id  make  words  perform,  how  to  release  their  full, 
t,  isi^  fcidden,  magic  power.  Here  is  a  boiled-down*®  sum- 
tm  iMuy  of  ten  important  rules  for  more  effective 
dob  klking  and  writing: 

ri^  1.  Don’t  be  an  echo.  Let  your*®®  individuality 
P*  ^leak  in  everything  you  say. 

2.  Use  strategy.  Let  your  words  plead  for  your 
hearer’s**®  desires. 

,  3.  Speak  your  hearer’s  language.  To  do  this, 
aderstand  his  viewpoint. 

4.  Let  your  words  be  alarm  clocks.  This  will**® 
led  4bep  your  hearer  awake. 

5.  Use  homespun  words,  instead  of  overlong 
breign  woids. 

6.  Use  courtesy  as  a  shock'**-absorber  to  mini- 
nize  the  initial  friction. 
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7.  Use  heart-warming  words.  These  make  your 
hearer  win  tor  you.**® 

8.  Beware  of  poison-label  words.  Become  a 
propaganda  detective. 

9.  Use  the  spice  of  wit  and  humor.*®®  These 
aid  either  purpose. 

10.  Choose  your  words  as  for  a  radio  speech,  aimed 
at  a  climax.  (216) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

"HOW  modestly  she  dresses,  and  how  sensibly!” 
"Yes,  that  woman  will  do  anything  to  attract 
attention.”  (19) 

•  •  • 

"HALT;  who  goes  there?” 

"American.” 

"Advance  and  recite  the  second  verse  of  'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner’.” 

"I  don  t  know  it  ’■*® 

"Proceed,  American!”  (24) 


BE'TTY*  Mother,  you  know  that  old  vase  that 
has  been  handed  down  for  generations? 

Mother:  Yes,  dear. 

Betty:  Well,  this*®  generation  has  just  dropped  it. 
(26) 


JONES;  I’ve  come  to  pay  that  bill  I’ve  owed  you 
for  so  long.  'That  letter  you  wrote  me  would  get 
money  out  of  a  stone.  How”  did  you  ever  think  it  up  ? 

Creditor:  I  didn’t,  I  selected  the  best  parts  from 
letters  my  son  sends  me  from*®  college.  (41) 

•  •  • 

MISS  PORTER:  So  you  are  on  a  submarine.  What 
do  you  do? 

Sailor:  When  we  want  to  dive,  I  run  forward 
and  hold**  her  nose.  (21) 


"MAXIE,”  queried  the  teacher  of  the  juvenile 
class,  "what  is  the  difference  between  electricity  and 
lightning  ?”** 

"You  don’t  have  to  pay  nothing  for  lightning,” 
answered  Maxie.  (31) 


AND  there’s  the  one  about  the  gentleman  farmer 
whose  daughter  was  asked  if  their  hens  laid  eggs. 
"They  can,  of  course,”  she  answered,**  "but  in  our 
position  they  don’t  have  to.”  (28) 

September  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston: 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  excuse  us  while  we 
help  lick  two  guys.  We  will  be  back  just  as  soon*® 
as  those  two  birds.  Hitler  and  Hirohito,  are  finished 
off. 

It  is  just  an  interruption.  Our  real  job  is** 
building  the  finest  tubes  and  lamps  we  can  possibly 
build.  Oui  real  interest  in  life  is  you. 

But  this  war  is*®  a  nasty  necessity,  on  which  the 

fiovernment  has  asked  us  to  focus  our  attention 
or  the  moment.  'They**  are  taking  most  of  our 
product  and  many  of  our  men — some  of  whom 
probably  called  on  you. 

We  are  learning  many*®*  things  in  our  war  work 
— things  which  will  help  us  make  an  even  finer 
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line  for  you  in  the  future.  Bear  with  us.  We"* 
are  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  swing  of  serving 
YOU.  You  helped  us  build  this  fine  business.  It  will 
be  you  who  will‘"  make  our  business  again  after 
the  war. 

Yours  for  a  finer  future,  (152) 


Dear  Mr.  Davidson: 

We  received  your  order  No.  673  this  morning, 
covering  repairs"  for  your  equipment.  This  order 
amounts  to  a  little  over  |4,  I  Mlieve,  and  I  think 
we  have  all"  the  items  in  stock  or  could  get  them 
out  to  you  promptly. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Davidson,  we  feel  that 
something^  should  b«  done  about  this  account  of 
yours.  If  some  amount  could  be  added  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  each  order,  it  would"  at  least  help  that 
much  in  reducing  the  balance. 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  permission  to  ship 
this  material'"  collect  for  at  least  $10,  applying 
the  surplus  to  your  account?  If  you  would 
prefer  to  forward  a  check^"  for  that  amount,  we  could 
then  ship  your  order  on  open  terms  and  still  have 
the  amount  to  applv. 

We  are  getting^"  this  letter  off  to  you  at  once 
so  as  not  to  delay  entering  the  order  any  longer 
than  necessary."®  A  stamped  and  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope  for  your  convenience  in  replying  to  this  letter 
is  enclosed.  Please  write’"  us  by  return  mail. 

G)rdially  yours,  (186) 


Four  Stars  on  His  Ribbon 

(Jmmimr  O.C^,  T*$t  for  Soptomhmr) 

Dear  Madeline: 

Now  it  can  be  told  that  I  was  in  the  thick  of  it 
at  Salerno.  Also  that  I  shall  receive"  a  little  "trinket,” 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  for  safekeeping.  I  think 
I’ll  enjoy  wearing  it  on  parade  someday"  and  while 
relating  my  doughty  deeds  in  this  war — with  a  few 
furbishes,  naturally! 

Sending  these  medals  home"  is  a  good  idea — we 
have  enough  metal  to  polish  when  the  brass  hats 
come  through  without  adding  them.  I  have"  four 
stars  coming. to  me  now.  Not  too  bad  for  a  laay 
fellow  like  me,  do  you  think? 

No,  we  have  not  lost  a  plane’"  yet,  but  wc  scan 
the  skies  and  are  a  pretty  worried  lot  if  our  little  ship 
comes  in  late. 

A1  (116) 


Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes 

(Soptomhmr  O.C.4,  Momhorrhip  Toot) 

ONE  of  life’s  little  discouragements  is  the  fellow 
who  moans  about  his  being  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole. 

The"  truth  'is  that  mighty  few  people  are  alto¬ 
gether  happy  about  every  aspect  of  the  work  they  do. 
That"  is  why  so  many  fathers  are  utterly  determined 
that  their  sons  shall  not  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
The  doctor"  does  not  want  his  son  to  be  a  doctor; 
the  lawyer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle¬ 
stick  maker  feel  the'®  same  way  about  it. 

Choose  your  goal;  then  stick  to  it.  Remember 
that  if  the  square  peg  only  moves  around  enough 
those"*  square  comers  will  round  off,  until  eventually 
the  peg  fits  the  hole  quite  comfortably.  The  only 


square  pegs’"  in  round  holes  are  those  which  reman 
lonstandv  motionless.  (130) — From  "The  Facts 
Life  and  Business,"  by  J.  Stanley  Brown 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Research  Award 

DELTA  Pi  Epsilon,  national  graduate  fraternit 
in  business  education,  has  announced  the  four! 
annual  open  contest  for  research  studies  of  meri^ 
in  business  education  completed  between  Jam 
ary  1,  1943,  and  September  1,  1944.  The  cont< 
closes  December  31,  1944. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  researt 
studies  should  be  of  significance  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  business  teachers  and  should  not  have 
been  the  basis  for  articles  written  by  the  con¬ 
testant  which  have  appeared  in  journals  with 
national  distribution.  (Abstracts  are  permissible.) 
The  winning  study  will  be  published  by  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College,  and  the  author  will 
receive  fifty  copies  of  his  study. 

Competition  is  not  limited  to  members  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Contestants  are  requested  to  send  their  studies, 
express  prepaid,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee,  H.  G.  Enterline,  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 


We  Now  Have  Something 
You* ve  Been  Wanting 

Durable,  Transparent  Covers 

Custom  Made  for  the  B.E.W. 

You  have  been  looking  for  a  transparent 
protective  cover  for  your  copy  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  You  need 
look  no  farther. 

We  have  had  a  cellulose  acetate  (non- 
inflammable  celluloid)  cover,  with  leather¬ 
ette  binding  and  metal  corners,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  you.  This  cover  is  now  avail¬ 
able  at  50  cents  net  postpaid.  (Please 
enclose  remittance  with  order.) 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me 

....  covers  50c  each.  Remittance  en¬ 
closed  $ . 

Name . 


Street 

City 


State 
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